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THE ENDANGERED SPECIES EMPLOYMENT 
TRANSITION ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1992 



THURSDAY, MAY 14, 1992 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Employment and ProductivitV, of the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Paul Simon 
(chairman of the subconamittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Sirnon, Adams and Thurmond. 

Opening Statement of Senator Simon 

Senator Simon. The hearing will come to order. 

First of all, my apologies. I try to start hearings promptly, but I 
v/as over at a press conference and was not able to get away right 
away. 

This hearing is being scheduled specifically at the request of Sen- 
ator Hatfield, who makes a very logical case for some type of 
action. If Federal policy puts people out of work, then Federal 
policy ought to in some way be adjusted. 

Let me add that I have a personal interest. While I do not stress 
this in the State of Illinois, I was born in the State of Oregon, and 
last night I ran into Hubert Humphrey's sister, Frances Howard, 
and I learned that Hubert Humphrey's father was born in Eugene, 
OR, which I did not know. So there are all kinds of ties. 

Let me just add that Ann Abel is here, formerly from Illinois, 
with whom I have worked on some things, and we are very pleased 
to see her here. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Simon follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Simon 

We are here to accept testimony on the Endangered Species Em- 
ployment Transition Assistance Act of 1992 introduced by Senator 
Hatfield, which would amend the Job Training Partnership Act to 
provide job training and supportive services to workers dislocated 
as a result of enforcement of the Endangered Species Act. I want to 
thank Senator Hatfield for his leadership in introducing S. 2491, to 
assist communities suffering from government actions taken to pro- 
tect endangered species. I also want to thank Senator Hatfield for 
his cooperation in helping pass the Job Training and Basic Skills 
Act of 1992, amendments which will strengthen the entire JTPA 

(1) 
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system. With Senator Hatfield's help, that bill which I am proud to 
be the sponsor of, passed the Senate, and we will shortly begin a 
Conference with the House to move toward final passage of those 
much needed amendments. 

We in the United States must begin to recognize that the true 
test of the strength of our nation is our ability to compete in a 
global economy. As the bipartisan America's Choice report conclud- 
ed: 

"The choice that America faces is a choice between high 
skills and low wages. Gradually, silently, we are choosing low 
wages. We still have time to make the other choice — one that 
will lead us to a more prosperous future. To make this choice 
we must fundamentally change our approach to work and edu- 
cation." 

I believe it is time we made that fundamental change. 
We have learned that our current investments in technology and 
capital alone are insufficient to enable us to compete. We have also 
learned that industries and communities in other developed coun- 
tries have benefited from better national education and workforce 
preparation systems. It is not just better facilities and higher tech- 
nology that increase the productivity of a nation but also the skill 
level of the labor force and the availability of education and job 
training for all workers. Senator Kennedy and Senator Hatfield 
have taken a leadership role in introducing and supporting S. 1790, 
the High Skills Competitive Workforce Act. This important legisla- 
tion would create a nationwide system of evaluating, certifjdng, 
training, and upgrading the education and skills of the labor force. 
S. 1790 would set in motion a workforce preparation system that 
would strengthen our nation's ability to compete in this global 
economy by increasing the productivity of our workers. Again, I 
commend Senator Hatfield for his foresight and leadership in this 
area. 

We are learning from the experience of communities in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, and in other parts of the country, that the manag- 
ing the preservation of our environment can have devastating af- 
fects upon local economies. The Endangered Species Act is the 
major policy we have developed to monitor and preserve the envi- 
ronment. 

Tlie Job Training Partnership Act is the one comprehensive fed- 
eral job training program available for the economically disadvan- 
taged and for dislocated workers. At current funding levels, the Job 
Training Partnership Act is only able to serve less than 5 percent 
of its eligible population. Those who want to work, who want to be 
trained, who want to become self-sufficient should not be turned 
away. 

Title III of the Job Training Partnership Act authorizes the pro- 
grams and grants for providing retraining and supportive services 
for dislocated workers. All across the nation, advances in technolo- 
gy, foreign competition, debt burdens caused by leveraged buyouts 
and escalating operating costs are causing manufacturing plants in 
rural and urban communities to downsize, relocate, and close. Even 
though the JTPA has established a very sound and effective 
method of responding to dislocated workers in these situations, our 
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nation has not directed sufficient funds to adequately serve every 
community affected. 

My heart goes out to the American famiUes who are struggling 
to get through each day. It is my hope that my colleagues and I 
will soon be able to pass legislation to appropriate enough funds for 
the economically disadvantaged and dislocated workers. I want laid 
off timber workers, as well as workers in the coal, auto, steel, and 
other industries throughout this country to know that they are val- 
uable, contributing members of our workforce, I want job training 
programs to have enough funds to prevent the despair and deterio- 
ration in our communities that unemployment and dislocation 
cause. 

Senator Simon. Let me at this point call on my distinguished col- 
league Senator Mark Hatfield, 

Opening Statement of Senator Hatfield 

Senator Hatfield, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I first wish to thank you and the committee for bringing this 
hearing about following our discussion on the floor during the con- 
sideration of the Job Training Partnership Act Amendments and 
the very sympathetic ear extended by you. Senator Kennedy, and 
other members of the committee. I am very grateful for this oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Chairman, if I might, first I would like to outline the proce- 
dure that I would request the committee to take today if it meets 
your approval, I would like to make an opening statement, and 
then I would like to introduce six witnesses divided into two 
panels. They all have important testimony to offer to this commit- 
tee from different perspectives, including one of our dislocated 
timber workers from Oregon. 

I ftlso would ask unanimous consent that a series of endorsement 
letters be entered into the record. They are from former Secretary 
of Labor Ray Marshall; the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, AFL-CIO; the Association of Oregon Counties, 
which is a very important group in our State; the Oregon Consorti- 
um; the Oregon AFL-CIO; Umpqua Training and Employment 
Training, Inc ; Tillamook County Commissioners; Mid-Columbia 
Employment and Training, 

I would also like to submit a letter from Governor Roberts of 
Oregon and an article in The Carpenter magazine, and a committee 
members' State analysis that I have put on a couple of placards 
this morning for the committee's viewing. 

It sounds like a lot, but it is just a basic group of documents, and 
if they could be entered for the record, I would appreciate it. 

Senator Simon. They will be entered in the record, 

[Documents follow:] 
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May 12. 1992 

The Honorable Mark Hatfield 
United States Senate 
Russell Senate Office Building 
Waihiniton. D.C. 20510 

VIA FAX: 202/224.0276 

Dear Senator Hatfield: 



nj 

Endangered Spceies Er.ployment Attistanee Program. I agree with you that thii billjii not 
enough, but it is a start. We need to take a much more comprehensive approach to economic 
development and environmental matters. If we want to have sustainable economic 
development we must establish processes that force a consideration of til of the cost 
involved in development. This must be done for both efficiency and equity reasons. We 
must see to it that economic activities include environmental and worker safety, hea! th. and 
employc.ent protections. Economic activities that meet these standards will be efficient 
because they win force developers to internaliie all costs and therefore provide inceitives 
for them to develop and use cost-effective technologias and processes. 

Good public policy requires, however, that wahava an equitable sharing of th« benefits and 
costs of economic change. We cannot expect workers and communities to bear the full costs 
of change, whether it be the Endangered Species Act. economic adjustment, or the Ncrth 
American Free Trade Agreement I agree with you that a comprehensive approach w mid be 
prefcrable-because the displaced worker problem is not restricted to environmental cr 
trade matters. Adjustment of workers and other resources into more sustainable acti^ ities is 
desirable, but will not happen without positive intervention. S. 2491 is not enough, bvt it is 
a desirable start. 

I am sorry that my schedule will aot permit me to testify on S. 2491 in person, but I wanted 
to register my support. Please let me know if { can provide idditional information. ' 

Sincerely, 
. Ray Marshall 
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Tht Hononbla Mark 0. Httritld 
U.S. Scnata 

711 Hart Stnatt Offlct Building 
Hashlngton. O.C. 20S10 

Dtar Hark: 



I am writing to thank you for your contlnutd support of tducatlon and *»Orkforce 
dtvtlopiwnt 1»sui». I apprtcUttd your supportiv* ttstlnofly on Harch 31ft on tht Job 
Training and Basic Skills Act and support the Introduction of your Endangtrtd Sptclts 
Wioyiwnt Transition AjtUtanct Act. Your bill Jtrlktt an Important balanct bttwttn 
tht ftdtral govtrniMnt's polir.lts to protect our tnvlronwtnt and tht govtrnptnt's 
rt$po«$lbll1ty to asJUt worktrs who are dUlocattd fro« thtir joM btcaust of fuch 
pollclts. 

During 1991 and 19H wt txptct 171,000 untuploytd i*orktM to draw unt»ploy«tnt 
cotmtnsation In Oregon. Over 17,000 tlmb#r related jobs have been lost «lnce IHI. Mt 
know that ftdtral funding for OTPA Tltlt III Is not adtquatt to Itrvt tht niM6«rs of 
dlflocattd Morktrs rtquisting assUtanct. 

Tht Statt of Ortgoft has playtd an active role In rttralnlnf tffortt. Ourmg IMl statt 
Itgltlators aporovtd mort than $60 Billion through wir Tlibtr M«ponst to provldt 
fo; 1> tcoooaiic dtvtlopistnt for tlnbtr dtptndtnt coiwiunltUj and 2> flUlOcattd worktr 
profraiit. Tht T1«btr Rfspontt PUn. coming In tht afttrmath of masure 5 and rtductd 
statt financts. rtprtstnts a consldtrablt coMlti^ftt •y tht sUtt to help .those 
ciSiunUlts^fUlUts and worktrs who havt betn afftcttd by tlmbtr supply rtducttoos. 

Oregon has bttn succtsi?ul in tht past in obtaining ftdtral dlicrttlonafy funds to Strvt 
dlsloctted workers. Howtvtr. potential for additional dollars wy bt in jeopardy 
btcaust of othtr major Industry downturns in tht nation, ^pacifically «rtnst and 
autotobllt manufacturing. It is tsstntlii that Ortgon famillts and copwnltlts not bt 
forfotttn as tht dtmand for scarce dollars tscalates. 

Again thanks for your leadership. The Endangered Species Employment Transition 
Assistance Act Is certainly an important step in the right direction. 



Sincere 1 



•arbara Marts 
Governor 
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Mty 1. 1992 



Honorable Mark O. Hatfield 
United States Senate 
711 Ha» . Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 20510 

Dear Senator Hatfield: 

This letter is to express the support of the AFIX^IO for S. 2491, The 
Endangered Species Employment Transition Assistance Act of 1992, which 
you introduced to provide training assistance to worken displaced because of 
action taken 'inder the Endangered Species Act. 

We undentand the job loss problems faced by workers in the forest 
products industry due to the xi^plementation of the lEndangered Species Act. 
Unfortunately, die current job retraining programs have been inadequate to 
handle the tremendous need. Your proposal takes a major step forward in 
providing assistance to workers during these tenuous times. 

We look forward to working with you to enaa this needed legislation. 




Robert M. McGlotten» Director 
DEPARTMENT OF LEGISLATION 
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AprU 9, 1992 



The Honorable Mark O. Hatfield 
United States Senate 
711 Hart Senata Office Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 20510 

Dear Senator Hatfield: 

This is to express our support for S. 2491, your bill to provide training 
assistance to workers displaced because of action taken under the Endan- 
gered Species Act. 

Our union represents some 30,000 workers in the Pacific Northwest who work 
in the forest products industry. Today their jobs are threatened because of 
implementation of the Endangered Species Act concerning the northern 
spotted owl. In fact, listing of the owl and the subsequent law suits and 
court injunctions has already had a major impact on workers. Over the last 
two years 110 wood products mills have closed in the region, throwing 11,000 
people out of work. And this is not the end of the dislocation and turmoU 
expected to play out in the coming years. 

Regretfully, the job retraining programs have not been adequate to handla 
the tremendous need for worker assistance. The funding has not been 
adequate and the restrictions on the duration of training has severely 
diluted the usefulness of the JTPA transition program. 

Thank you for coming to the assistance of working families dislocated due to 
application of federal policy concerning preservation and recovery of 
threatened species. This problem is not confined to the Pacific Northwest, 
but is national in scope. 

While much attention has been focused on the northern spotted owl, virtually 
every state in the country will experience job losses due to the application of 
the Endangered Species Act. Some 1 ,200 endangered or thraatened species 
have already been designated under the Act and there are over 7,000 
species currently on the candidates list. It is a certainty that a considerable 
share of the recovery plans for these species will cause unemployment in the 
future. We need enactment of S. 2491 as soon as possible. 

With kind regards, I am 




James S. Bledsoe 
Ganaral Treasurer 
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April 14, 1992 



The Honorable Hark O. Hatfield 
United states senator 
711 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Senator Hatfield: 

I am very pleased to let you know that the AOC Board of Directors 
gave unanimous support to S. 2491, your bill for the Endangered 
Species Employment Transition Assistance Act. 

It has been a very tough year for the people in Oregon whose 
livelihoods depend on a healthy timber industry. Unfortunately, 
there is the likelihood that more jobs will be lost before some 
stability is achieved. These workers and families clearly deserve 
the type of nelp that is intended by your bill. 

We appreciate very much your efforts. I' there is any way we can 
assist with support for s. 2491 we are ready and willing to do so. 

Sincerely^^ 



c: Senator Bob Packwood 

Representative Les AuCoin 
Representative Bob Smith 
Representative Ron Wyden 
Representative Peter DeFazio 
Representative Mike Kopetski 




Judge Kevin Campbell 
President 
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April 17, 1992 



Hie Honofid>k Kfark 0. Hatfidd 
United States Sentfie 
711 Hart Senate Office Duiktins 
Waihinctoa, DC 20510 

Dear Senator Hatfield: 

We applaud your introduction of S. 2491, the Endangered Spcdes Employment Tianjition 
Act of 1992! Your bill urikci an important balance between the Federal govemraent'j 
policies protecting our environment and the Federal responsibility to assist those worters, 
therefore their £unilies and communities, who are dislocated from their jobs because of such 
policies. 

Since July 1988, 9,174 wocken in Oregon's 27 rural oounties have been affected by ttmber 
idaied dotuits and cutbacks. We all know that JTPA Title m fiwdii is not a dni il r to 
assiM the multitudes of people tequeattng our acrvioct. Asyoakaow.lltkniorTirA 
serves all dislocated workers nationwide, with the upcoming lay^ at General Motors and 
in the defense industries alone, it is highly unlikely that the Pacific Nocthwest wiH be granted 
sufRcicnt Titkmfwids to d^ver services to aU of thoae displaced in the timber It 
is essential that our £unilica and communitira are not fatgoOM. 

We are grateful that you have talrzn this leadership role in carrying the message of the results 
of the Endangectd Species Act and the concent for the dislocated worker in Oregon, and 
throughout the Ui ited States. 



Sincerely. 




Michael Sykes, Chairman, The Oregon Consortium Board of Directon 
Columbia Countv Commissioner 




Kobot Schroth, President 
The Oregon Private Industry Coandl, Inc. 
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April 10, 1992 

Senator Mirlc O. Hatfield 
United States Senate 
711 Han Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Hatfield: 

The Oregon AFL-CIO is pleased to endorse S,249l, the "Endangered Species 
Employment Transition Assistance Act of 1992. 

Since the end of 1989, approximately 17,000 forest products industry workers have iosi 
their jobs in Oregon. Furthermore, estimates indicate that our state could lose an 
additional 35,000 to 40,000 jobs in this industry due to future compliance with the 
Endangered Species Act. 

Oregon AFL-CIO supports your efforts to help workers who are seeking new forms of 
employment through the several training and educational programs offered through the 
Job Training Partnership Act. These displaced workers are in desperate need of Federal 
assistance to enable them to complete these long-term programs and your bill will do 
just that. You have taken an important step by anempting to put a human face on the 
Endangered Species Act. 

As you may recall, during the debate of the Clean Air Act in 1990, organized labor 
endorsed Federal efforu to support those individuals who became displaced due lo new 
provisions in the Act. We feel that the jobs being lost now, and in the future, due to the 
ESA warrants equal treatment. We urge quick passage of this important legislation. 

Yours truly. 




Irvin H. Fletcher, 
President 
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April 13, 1992 

The Honorable Mark 0. Hatfield 
United States Senate 
711 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Hatfield: 

Thank you for your etatement on the Senate floor on March 31et, 
and for your continued commitment to employment end training 
programs as evidenced by your introduction of S. 2491, the 
Endangered Specie* Employment Traneition Aeeietence Act of 1992. 

Umpqua Training and Employment, Inc. (UT»I), edminietere 
Job Training Partnerehip Act program* in I>ouglaa County. 

To date, Douglaa County's dialocated workera have been well 
served by Title III of JTPA. 'JT»E haa been able to acceaa a fair 
ahare of funda for the aore than 1200 workera dialocated here. 
In addition to Title III fundi that' are allocated by for»ul* to 
Oregon and Douglas County, we have been. very aucceaaful m 
applying for national diacretionary funda. In fact, we juat 
recently received nearly a million dollera to aerve the victima 
of the closures at Bohemia in Drain, and Gregory m Glendale. 

However, barely half of the individuala eliible for aervicea have 
come to UTiE at this time. We are contacting the othera by mail 
m an effort to determine what haa become of them. It la our 
educated guess that theae individuala will trickle m over the 
next few months along with othera who, it appeara, will alao be 
laid off aoon. We worry, frankly, if there will be reaourcea 
left for them. 

As you're aware. Title III of JTPA aervea all dialocated workera . 
With the coming lay-off a at General Motora planta, and in the 
defenae induatry, it ia \mlikely that the Pacific Korthweat will 
be granted aufficiant Title HI funda to deal with our very 
apacial problem. That ia why your bill, f. 2491, makaa ao much 
aenae. 



Bill W ^ilM^ 
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8«n«tor Mark 0. Hatfi«Xd 
April 13, 1992 
Fag« 2 



If X can provida any additional inforvation, including apacific 
information on our rat raining prograaa in Douglaa Count I hopa 
you will not baaitata to contact m. 

Thank you, again, for your attantion to tbia vital laaua. 
Sincaraly, 




Norm Garshon 
Pr«f idant 
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C0KKI88I0KCRS 
J, A. Dov« 
I. A. 

X.M. turdicX 




TfLLAi^OOK COUNTY 
Lane/ of CfM^s^. Tr^^s and Oe«Jrt Bf€if2>» 



<S03)«42-3403 



rxX •42-2721 



BOARD OF COKHISSIOMERS 
Till«Moo)c County Courteous* 
201 Laurttl Xvttnutt, Tlll«mooX/ Or«gon 97141 



May 11, 1992 



The Honorable Mark 0. Hatfield 
711 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 20510 

Dear Senator Hatfield; 

Wc want to thank you for your introduction of Senate Bill 2491, 
the Endangered Species Employment Transition Act. This bill 
strikes an important balance between the Federal govornmcnt'* 
policies protecting our environment and the Federal responsibili- 
ty to assist those workers and their families who are dislocated 
because of such policies. 

Ar, you well knov, 9174 workers in Oregon's 27 rvxral counties have 
been affected by timber related closures and cutbacks since July, 
1988. We are all aware that JTPA Title III funding is not ade- 
quate to assist the multitudes of people requesting their servic- 
es, with the upcoming layoffs at General Motors and defense 
industries in other parts of the country competing for JTPA 
services, it is unlikely that the Pacific No :hwest would be 
granted sufficient Title III funds to delive services to all of 
"those displaced in the timber industry. It * - essential that our 
families and communities not I e forgotten. 

Wc very much appreciate your efforts to help our timber workers, 
and thank you for your introduction and continuing support of SB 
2491. 



Sincerely, 



THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR TILLAMOOK CCUNTV, OREGON 




Ida A. Lane, Vice Chairperson 




AN BOUAL OPPOf^TUNlTY (MPLOYER 




56-259 0-92-2 
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Mid-Columbia Empbyment and Itaining 

A Division of the Mid-Colunbii Council of Govcrnmcnu 

iOi Ejw« >iK Sutft. Anfxi B. "nif OilW. Ongon «;70V; (>0>> Wt.4lOJ 
111) TiviM Sirrci. HoollliMr. O«^^on970}l 00)} 5S6-O}00 



April 24, 1992 

The Honorable Mark 0. Hatfield 
United States Senate 
711 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Senator Hatfield: 

We appreciate your Introduction of S. 2491, the Endangered Species 
Employment Transition Act of 1992, As the group advising the JTPA 
Program Operator in the five-county Mid-Columbla River Region, we 
have seen the impact of mill closures on their dlslo-.ated workers and 
on the communities and businesses those workers Support. 

Many of the people needing retraining in our area will be needing 
financial support for one or two years In order to be trained for 
family-wage jobs and full taxpaying members of their connunitles 
ogain. Bill 2491 will provide funding to aid those dislocated 
workers. 

Thanks again for your leadership lOle, 
Sincerely, 

Judith A. Gidley, Director 

at the direction of The Hid-Coluirbia Business Advisory Council 
(members listed below) 

Bob Whittaker, Chair (Business, Hood River County) 
Carol Anna la (Business, Hood River County) 
Chuck Carlson (Business, Sherman County) 
Eugene Tsubota (Business, Sherman County) 
Cheryl Weker (Business, Sherman County) 
Elton Fadness (Business, Wasco County) 
Ida Ontiveros (Business, Wasco County) 
Joan Nugent (Business, Wasco County) 

Bill Ward (Bonneville Power Administration, Wasco County) 
Barbara Briggs (Coflwunlty B«sed Organ1z«t1on) 
Pat-ick Davis (Economic Developwent) 
Ernie Keller (Education) 
Bob Watkins (EnfJloyment Division) 
Dan Lacy (Labor) 

LaVon H«11 (Voc«tion«l Rth«b1 11t«t1on) 



KUkc our businev four biuincsi 
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An Endangered Specjies 





Unkss things change scctu the spoilt _ ^ 
seems nu>reUktfy to suni\^ the tunbercn^i^^ 

than ete Dou^ County (One,) ttmws. : ^ 
{(unilies, and businesses that dependon. 
fedmd forests far their Uvdihood. ^ ' ^ 



Sloppmit lor coffr* in 

MmiJ Ml ni-.n '.>-.ii Hui 
^m»tl^>^*n'4 D'.l-inl.ihcrc>»aiupin< 
R «<t>utr ^ • tx-^t Pn*Jiti-l* W Mil. 

:*t>wh.cnikamji >!"«.« i^"- 

P^aI iiruv h\ a Municd Ucktuo 'A 

k,g>. N«nc«i< «nH% roaru * >*wt- 
ins tntll. ^ 

The virfnpam la^i iXt ihe Um 
and i.lk>*oi ihf ^iv^mjtl inoniht 
S•l^^ H • twin* rwxsd 

'It *a* a »<arv itxlin*.' %cicran 
vfcvk-mill vkorkcT Do» itfiwm- 

Got m% kx lonitmp •*"•>* ih« •■■•K^- 





IS 
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-\\otumeU»Mitqual«vtiimboi inc 
killed It ■ 



AiMiMm Busniess Agent 
Local 2949 

t«w iJ.^ "Md m 



Sim ptop"- '^-""^ 
foriO-Hmi. Now. «ofd*rjori«* 



That Jo<.tinc »«« "'^ 

'I^'::SK^«»uitu,.*cn«c^«;;;^ 

coon onicrt *nJ ••echo 
f^>^-ttbct«r>*.ct.«*t.rT«» 

nimun^ at an "'^^f^ ' Vu«vnc 
r:^.nco^MairrHK.m:imsanUt^. 

S^m* ot ih:>i ix«vtHuJ- ^"di 
«w*th umber. ^•h<Tc nw^i"; >n 

- tcplintco - t^rt 
modem fore>i mdra^i-mrni. 

;:e.rth«topo,tbc.nod -Mn -^^^ 
,or .^^hc^H•allhotl^K^*r>.*r'^'"^^^ 

»ricuin« U»t the the 

ShbW. l««t^ '""^'Ti, 

much 

iimiirr tuntfu* <i*^'^ ^ i 



;';n;.iK-.....>v..^..*i.u-ttK-.tKio.if> 

hJN ^iw^twu 

c:^ jnd P3»t b.w.K^> *iien» ^k** 
Our peoolt: ^^.m^ buv th.i. 

Man the S*i»n»l Forew M»i>- 

A^.h 5n.m tht: n."on» timber 
.n.%Mh vx- He ^^omc^t^^•l thenar* 

p..cir iN think 

tJ<,baL%. our «orc»trv in the be>t tn^i 
there i> ■ 



A r«w iiuie* further down tb» 

;;?l.m,: ^si- <^ 7, 

;rrn?:~vSrr^^ 

' ."rtttarrviMKiakton Buttherrt 
^in^ oi Ro.>l «.m&er :iw.Uhk- on a 
?"u^tSbr^eWb.M..h,t.t^ap 

J^.^Se^he»»lv»ch*.m>«t<.^ 

•■Xt':;:^r^-«'»-^:^f:r, 

.,«en c*.h «-h«T m^ 
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^ ILD.MowT 

.\iw MtB r«v> 

"WoimitiglMlitn 



▲ Don r*ywt 

:iaM \ttll Twir 

'VifMiYAJimviM 

H <- 4.7/ iy>r "iir vrrmncr 
,«v— jwiiv ccxtJ tuu rkX- 
bu» u Ju/ii t '-asi tfuii /fiL' 
Id mr s i,v»)r. ld,}Ktha\t 
iiin \a\-it\t^> it ' "♦•'^ »»K* 
W>u efl wuriiift ttlttit'. 
ihc hittis*- \itt "in ftfi?" 

Mv wt/i-'i <ij<ii>rnc. / ve 
hem fxj\T»c month 

f htid f.> n/»nf if'' ifv 

ftrt mr !o nuyntnx 

l-.ffrt '•.•n< tt'ui tiim. I 
dmr UfT onf oi tht\f 
.'jrnotoiM<'t""ini"irf*, ti'x 

ttct 43iiuiwa to pti^^ 
luxtnhttntrrat McDonald's 
orvvntthtnc Bui. damn 

■t \fN< t^'J f -IVf "»l f'j<l' 

I Juitt I o : f "» i.-'onti' 
kidi tf«vzA»uf tof i'hnst' 
rmi. / dubt txetrtn »V< 

IwrifYor 

ment runs tMdt. I don't 
ftativ IwM »*fl/ I'm 
going to do. I don't b«ow 
\\hatalo<ntusitKP*nii 
tn do 



\\hm the\- nwr rumtn^ t*-c 
shmx m this tiiO. there m«\ l>0 
f«r»i hert. Therr uuj jAxwi 
n-h€W J? Wmr Sot fitounn 

fofs. thmi's vihat / hmnL 

7hoi€ thai eoileidofi. some of 
tJwm foirtij to schoot. and tomg 
of' them arrdotn^ nothing I took 
ututeriasiti {«• 'ttiin'. tiiWi* apu»ir 
forOH^if. /f </iJn I anujunt to 

TitTf rthmd me h<tr to work tm 
:ite dtnnolxnnn / l^x «n- "leJiVdi 
biicA. ht,t mv j<a\ Mnt diiu^n 

{nt MTWkicniu; n'u;; ^ coimr'" 



xhe mtlb art taung off. t m 54 ^M 
•Ad, and tf \ ftard mtfmh to <<i a 
H>it^\^thf>utt^»etr^a\^Jl^^O(f Mv bar 
utw-ib lip in DwomiUf m I'lf 
rfwy^ta. Hr jczpccrinf «ci»iJ»T 

SU tatfvr uoriord in rhtf woods 
attd in ifufmUs mOkiahomt tmiti 
!tehunhaback.Thtnmfmo*hir 
5of ijumx uptndl/fihmmtkstx 
hin t lo rau*. / come ottt hert. and 
/ W been vs/aktnfi ngftt heft m 
oHltrd since I was 17. 



Laid^ Eiectncwi 
Sou- .Mdl Tuo 




Thit was e top 
bnie mtU. Sflttic an 

.Adermlil H u-OS 
Gtnaztnf^w'uU U huj 
til^todii. Pterr^a 
ktol ^tuJi that 
auwms'ed nutchmtrv 
can I do that a man 
cart do. Ther shut a 
da</i.7t because thet 
couldntgeimotiith 
iotstoiarpueotni. 
Bttt a wms pnfittkk. 

UTmk thn came at 
ojid auctioned ckf aO 
themw:p»*f»t- ' 
ihougftt It utt^ MuC 
the inw amoffnt ot 
monevthev «»« 
(enins- A'ohorfv 
an\ 'iie ror if. /r k«s 
brt'Jirw'ii f'* tunk 

some Of (v/w 
pivs. because I'm mn 
(tei-:nctan. it,}me ot 
the otnert. ail thev 
know ts pTtducacm. 
KD.,hen.hejpem 

fnibooiKrummt 
twm rvMwK. Hi's dm 
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m 




Ruundtahlf O^htarrr 



7Mf^ Jan'i lock good, from 
yvhu I can I «3<c' thtm to fd 

go. wlmlktndo(work could I ifi? 




txxbtenbcck. to for a yeer. 
Bui rvfrsnrntlfucr about tcrrw 

tVbt 4 } ftrrr fJwnly Sormamr 
in nrv po.Mfiwft yvho s wo»**J m Ons 
tnduirrv > ' \ean, ri.'en x1 Im 
rrmuned, vv^> |?Jcn« *0 
orpmDffkoUerthutmt? 

jinc« rfw s^ntr. aitd tac-h nmt 
you\rrofioherp\ourfmlm 
ntiunmcr up-that i nwrfv i400a 

/ havr Av« lidKiiWfrt art on 

rhf\ did ihnt URl 
scani-^hai's S3.CC0 ntf^ thert. 

tHkntmviob.andlOMnim 
j,u>thrr «rV> vtiih heabh cmrr. /« tnd 
up «T/wrr, f^xiJUA/ ihar s ihe 

»d^o««of . . . . .. 

shonaaf out. h 's MtuT-d. Wi 

bt in tt. The n»n4MtfmamMs«n 

■ • ^ ■ 



k IhMlMlidktlM 

StwHiSOnf 



1 



beimdoff- , 

/ d« > t«w w Atf nr mm- 

PnAiWv tor fo 

f o sdtool /'rf Js^n'f — 
You can t milh iokx yourh^ v^ih 
yoH trvou'T loakirtR /or hw*. 

,7io«jrii to Itam a dttlttm: mac t 
truck fMvment. ^^r^ 
tie i Celtic w 'w^'f loifl"^^ *, 

oniyantittsdtttd^vhsj^. 
Kidt to«« dwwe W We 



Iimukssyou^)kvndtrtfvou 
^toMftti^fOMjmethtTitittit. But. 
AwKuiv. fam- tMnv pcop^ com 
ga fttnxMd, if a comts to that/ 
I »«fir bock m school ana got 
CCD. Btc aH I could fxt <» 
CED yvw!d hf c mifiimum-^A u^e 
job. Forot:u:t Mtrk. »< i.*'^ ' ' 
}mr man than that. 

ri< htrn \vx>rktttc m liie timpa 
mduswf stfKt i «T»* 20 t tikey^iiot 
, ido. lhv7wdijftft»^1°bsan<J 
nwtaround^itakashUtoa 
potnt. oiVrvw iherr s not a 

lU gat a>t tS-^^oid >cn I put 
foodon tht tabU. a ft^^ 
htad. «f f hm chiht^ }f* whooL 
TTi* hard tfriu made Itim dn idt to 
gcjtoCoiIcce.Hf\(fnni(tOir^lO 

^kcnd .n tkc rfuUatuJ 
as summer hdp—H tlte nwr* 5 

Ornn. , 

Ewtybodytatdstof^tottihtr 
andttKk i<Krthtrm»dtithttorfntr 
fobs, because therttust has to if a 
lttpffmedtum.ThcrthasKHtabt 
0 compr^tse for tmr loiu attd 
these entmah 
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Sau Mill One jnd Sa* Mill Tuo .1 

1 \«. jJ'> ifc'" ^"mr-m 
h.shcT 'Vii.>cTi w VV»l1' 



•T>i%^JL*Am.Krm*x3enimillihan 

«in*iiu.v.-jnJ"»hrct»nipennsa(P"n« 
M,tWloton hjs iHii the vjmo tli^i- 
Uv%^trf v.n.U-r.i..tvt.nc the i-n 



hixv»ilranu;vi\in|iU»iiaoiipr»"''' ' 

Bui k.Kl* »ce turrii 

ctr.n nt SaN% M.ll T**... B^i^ 
Mom out lit thf uinJo* «■! ht> """'^•J 
uhcTclufuatchesdiwU «-vprc\ jrw. 
an occa»K>naJ o<wr -m the n%rT 

57 v.hr> v»>» ckvinvun -t 
T*xj •i m a Chmuan. and l« 

«udMn#;aboui honp mv laiih Bui J 
dKlni reallvknw uh-Hhat 
4t>ooi-^ivir« m% iJ.ih— un-u » Ion! 

Boa» Miller oiul Bai« an: a«ic 
unnmmen Bale* vT«l;tMnc on..m- 

■he roonh limo vmicn !ho itxKiKhi 
Uk> Kjd •av--pii«pnHjp.^l pc^^pi* 

in tvM<>. Kahem arw ttw it* *, 
rrfi RowrbuiT fotxM ProJuci> in ai<Hir- 
, mooih unk* Wrnv ihc spoiicU-n.! 

, ,Mns jndun.«»narcMxunctn .R>.» ^ 
1, Winer pianninn iHin'*«*t - 
s.,tvf the- ^riM» J'^'' •"'"^'^ 

\\,P,: ol chaiirnm in iiwOitKi ■ 
vnipiani»are»rx.r''Uv*aiO'.. »,-%piav!iN 
MnWkUKt Tcopiv «lw r»v' iw 
.mcMxcd in iirpini/fil 
unK>npcop»e 

Aa wrll *> onton pniductLTn 
cn ard mana««ncni. ihc mceimev 
,11 Juac «>liKC »iwkfT^— '1'*^ 
N,f 4iui maiwftfmem R-pcT%<nijirt«r» 
J n-.-iuncm Muti mm .ip 



^ EvchmBMi«er 

fVnpnffor 

Smti Ciuht Starr 

Forcommumnti btnll around 
ihi mills and laoP^X^'^ 

fiAne ^ f^Ms our cxjmmunt' 



In tiie Saw One luncKrnom eyrr- 

lit "H V ►.-onna Kjfr<^ pl\.•^<»nl^ m 

lb Jill he I'^J' '•'"^ 

M pemri'iMfHnnMtu-»inc 
. , Ml- Ni«* ^*|'l«'' N«iv.iutei 



lull 



:■^k•rtl K.*ietNainrKiuiui'P«'-'«» 
p.,Ou..uriAi«* D.RililA*<-.*unl% - 
jnde^en-ime..i ihcirrru»ia«wni- 
-.tve e:i'nt.M An invrc-.winc rr*pei.l t"i 

I t.n. i. .'iU 
I Ht : ■ »*■■■■' 
.otaJ* ilM? iiiini ♦■'■•■■P 
n»ilK-f<n Thai ^T^T*«t alvt 
...•iR-N (non fwner* uh«i an* 
,- . "5. .■^m•nl|1!l^ ir 
.".n^i<^ ol iSic l^.^.^e^ anJ 
ijintxT vkf>rlerv 

Iiv oqtaxu/«l bbo* iKai 
Has tunwd the liB*i»> 
Wa-khinfion. U C ' »av» 
V»cK-n BadrcT m Seapv 
vjtai'iffue M»»rc m (he 
puiurehoiifc M*'*" o> 
Can\ooville *^ 
i.^fiha betianio*\*ini:'h«^ 
pendulum ihc «hcr j% 

Hadtter an enenteiiccm- 
:i,!trn\ lfjueTun'>"»vjni/eii 



Mm fortieven v«tf3. Nwppwie 
how /wcoffir **rw f fartwi £*v" 

ftoUinc on to tftnr monrt. 
heccus* thty dim t fcruw if fVv 

\\ e %xand a chanct *»' :ojm< 
.,(,r fetjirtesi ond e\ertf/iftij: «*■ 
nor**/ iordl otir Invi. Atui n s 
not rust «i< — r€ taUattc^f"^ 
,t.immitnmei Kctxw'iinir u'Wil 

*A<r fMJtf banA 

Jnw^nn for thr boxti. becauie 
»r havt such a ..CJttenAK" 
twm«rof »iame» of Mi»«'»ij*»*«sd 

Hantd iHiT criiijfwrttj 
(x^otu^Mion «*/ of rniNfren'^^ 
w#«<« (f 6«o*mf 

tof« affraarf m this enxu. Thtn 

aar>s< the sta" 

\KhenyxyuidiurcopU. ^muQ 
(nrr ffiit ru«io»t and hcn^e 'mean- 
ittd Ubor v»"U>i iltftn. Washtnginn 
has tuu tP* 




ERIC 
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Against the Grain 

LrP's Rmegade Policies Are 
Anotfier Reason for Action 



Log* tomin*: tmm Jcderal inr- 
.Mmdo^-ntonearivnothint. Other* 
un*v«iUbie Mill»l«Mn«o«f occl<r»- 
,n( Lumber anJ timtxr wciXcrx 

Since tb* lue onmnv 
menu] |^P» ia« IS"* 
%Mth iniuiK-:i«n I muni tion 
ckMVt miljwittoi *:n-> "1 KMrt.nl 

thnat to the spotted ii» J* • 

But otx: c\Jmpic «■! tne 

tcvoi prwtKO that have hnMKhi 
U» to lhi» diMdc l^ LouHi»ii4- 
Picrfic t hruial o\<n:uitin»: ot itN 
<.ii\t Sonh\»i>ifm ^ivJCt <iwny. 
ih< t"*w«* 

I Pi,v.l,-*ll*\t'xlJ>OHlfP« 

timccmplovw*. ihor t amines. ..no 
th« dcprn««m mmmuniiict ■* r<i- 
ler I<«»o.' ■ hartec tiinr»frr B/in 
Vtom. U*t *eJJ l.Pv»»x^ii.i.MS 
nmbcT tvkiic a% la*t u lari f""^» 
Vtom* a^iuxd that* liuuiJj 
tioo.' bcv»i(i. 

Moms vk»fc rwrcc* roanacer 
hr L-r» V^«tcm Divwon. and h< 
nwie iho* Otartsa ui mciTKA to 
t-r bo». Ham NUrio. Metlo nml 
MflfTi.. but he couUlnt mu/^ic ihc 
rt-Mannc. v^n«oc dad droM- fii 

L hquidJtMW trt ii> 
^oirmrcOu.. JwaxrMJtotjrrn- 
<^Mratci?> t« tlmeiUrt* nv^-ic-. 

stirei »i Ji -ii ' '^ "^-i" ^''^^'i,^ 
as the dominating loiT-n-p«x.ua» 
corporrtion. 

With ert«»i«" tin^WT hoidinji 
.n th« South. L P U:f\ the imlovrv <i 
multi-«tnpMJWr bamaininp fiJUp 
in I9t3 »nd torc«d a braial Mnac. 

Mirto mKk t» bone* abouUitt 

3Sa««ti frem the $14-1 5 an 
[taurvud in Ow htonhvrwt w ihe 
»9 *n hoof ha P«vw« »n the 

IM dhMt S^HMVtwur «n«n. And 

■ k. MCXKO. »«T tt 



M,.Hio.M«-.i.ihanih3iperdtf> Drv 
iiic and pUnioj: rrduwd barRcd 
j.,v»TitnxnoonheTOCaIiforrua.the 
rwp<Mi\ 1 he lumber lowuth- 
. m Califooiia 

IrfHuaJK. Merin bl.•lme^ the 
»n.Mia« 1"*?^ tederai ior- 
-.iN i«u nis «uera*tiutii tuH* thi5 
.ear rKii»ldnnpto%ceMiv»thchaJ 
p jnneu <»n a much yrtaicr harvr.t 
..» u-d^ral iinibei 

He fnj% h3>e J.»r* *«> becauvr 
L P rxoum-e John Cn»v<.*ll had 
p.ined the Reagan admmiMniiroo 
lo nin the FnreM Settee >ATtiU: 
there Crwtfil hdped precifKiatc 
lie cuiTCTii tichi o\er l«ier»! tirn- 
^ t^s ulM«.jiiiiF thai ihc 
^r-uih rjr\e^' f>-" dfUJbletl. 

I P •la'i stnpTvti oM.TCUtun<t. 
turiufjJii tiito I""? rx«Wic pnf>- 
.,irejndNiMetorrktrvcodc»v<hM.h 
■'V fliinherHtwO hitN Mippooeil 

V<wrthele%% I. PxpteaithatiiN 
[X .1^ i.r*nKnK ivlkv-t mjrVct 
fKTUtohetakrtiwT.U'J^- 

In hi» mcTti^x 
.ndKatothatLr^owmitunjiwai 
dmexi bv a tear that Mandin? tim- 
ber made Ihc omipanv vuineraWe 
...alAall Strcfi raid 




•AW' 1 1 rM sraN\- n « 1^ •»uP1>"»Ho*" •* ■' ^' " 

!k-IU«'1 a MJU-V^Hlv ...Ml It "HI <»l ^^l''" 

prtiupi. 

Rui H \ til taii\unM!K'>*htfre \he\ 
s*vn nr.t hand the M.u«ici ettevt-s «>l 
ilie4.rist% .It! 

M Chmimai ume v* v had a iauJ- 
.lU JamiU ^Uh hnir xmail children 
i!t«»n« door in 0<w a\lunB lor >»-ort. 
^hc sa%N 'TK- kidx -h.x-^ ux)rc out 
jnJ tho ifx'^i 'Km <»ii ni v.hui»l 

We have a Prc^iUcni who juH a 
icu- vkceki aao lalketl about r<«inf 
houMOt vaned And here ue are-* 
M^ie ihat pii^iuc^ '•>-W pcrcmi crt 
ilir naimn> •rf»'J%v«»'«J uimbcr— t»e«- 
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A Balanced Solution 



The Forests and FamiUes Prote ction Act 
Safeguards Both Jobs and Environment 
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STATC-SY STATE BREAKDOWN OF 
SPECIES USTED UNDER TNE 
ENDANGERED SPECIES ACT 



Employment And Productivity Subcommittee Member's States 



Submitted by: 

Senator Mark 0. Hatfield to 
The Subcoiranittee On Employment 
And Productivity 
May 14, 1992 



Illinois 



SENATORS DIXON & ^MON ; 

Illinois currently has 20 species that have been listed as either 
endangered (E) or threatened (T) . Those species include the: 



Pitcher's Thistle - T 

Illinois currently has 92 species which are candidates that are 
being considered for protection under the Endangered Species Act. 
Some of those species include: 

Wisconsin Puma, Eastern Woodrat, Plains Spotted SkunX, Southern 
Pygmy Shrew, the Northern Goshawk and several bugs, shrimp, 
clams, mussels, mamals, birds and fish. 



Gray Bat - E 
Bald Eagle - E 
Arc -ic Peregrines Falcon - 
California Tern - E (bird) 
Iowa Snail - E 
Pocketbook clam - E 
Bush- clover - T 
Prairie Orchid - T 



E 



Indiana Bat - E 

American Peregrine Falcon - E 

Piping Plover - E,T (bird) 

Pallid Sturgeon - E 

6 different Mussels - E 

Aster (flowering plant) - T 

Lakeside Daisy - T 

Pogonia (plant) - E 
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IOWA 

SENATORS GRASSLEY & HARKIN : 

Iowa currently has 15 species that 
endangered (E) or threatened (T). 



Indiana Bat ~ E 

American Peregrine Falcon - E 

Piping Plover - T 

Pallid Sturgeon - E 

Higgins' Eye Pearly Mussel ~ E 



have been listed as either 
Some of those species include: 

Bald Eagle - E 

Arctic Peregrine Falcon - T 

Least Tern ~ E 

Iowa Pleistocene Snail - E 

Mead's Milkweed - T 



Iowa currently has 51 species which are candidates that are being 
considered for protection under the Endangered Species Act. Some 
of those species include: 

Plains Spotted Skunk, Wisconsin Puma, Northern Goshawk, Henslow's 
Sparrow, Black Tern, Cerulean Warbler, Harlequin Duck, Loggerhead 
Shrike, Black Rail, Long-Billed Curlew, as well as several 
reptiles, fishes, clams, mussels, snails, bugs and plants. 



KANSAS 

SENATORS DOLE & KASSEBAUM : 

Kansas currently has 15 species that have been listed as either 
endangered (E) or threatened (T). Some of those species include: 



Gray Bat - E 

Whooping Crane - E 

Bald Eagle - E 

Arctic Peregrine Falcon - T 

Least Tern - E 



Indiana Bat - E 

Eskimo Curlew - E 

American Peregrine Falcon - E 

Piping Plover ~ T 

Black-Capped Vireo - E 



Kansas currently has 48 species which are candidates that are 
being considered for protection under the Endangered Species Act. 
Some of those species include: 

Wisconsin Puma, Plains Spotted Skunk, Kansas Bog Lemming, Swift 
Fox, Northern Goshawk, Baird's Sparrow, Henslow's Sparrow, 
Alligator Snapping Turtle, Lake Sturgeon, as well as several 
other birds, reptiles, fishes, clams, mussels, bugs and plants. 
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MARYLAND 



SENATORS SARBANES & ^lIKULSKi: , 

Maryland currently has 18 species that have been listed as either 
endangered (E) or threatened (T). Some of those species include: 



Maryland currently has 70 species which are candidates that are 
being considered for protection under the Endangered Species Act. 
Some of those species include: 

Southern Pygmy Shrew, Eastern Small -Footed Bat, Eastern Wood rat, 
Long-Tailed Shrew, Southern Water Shrew, New England Cottontail 
Rabbit, Northern Goshawk, Harlequin Duck, Bog Turtle, Cheat 
Minnow and several other birds, clams, mussels, snails, bugs and 
plants . 



Senators Kennedy & Kerry: 

Massachusetts currently has 15 species that have been listed as 
either endangered (E) or threatened (T). Those species include 
the: 



Pogonia - E (plant) 

Massachusetts currently has 42 species which are candidates that 
are being considered for protection under the Endangered Species 
Act. Some of those species include: 

Monomoy White-footed Mouse, Martha's Vineyard Short-tailed Shrew, 
Nantucket Short-tailed Shrew, Beach Vole, New England Cottontail 
Rabbit, Northern Goshawk as well as several fish clams, mussels, 
snails and bugs. 



Indiana Bat - E 

Bald Eagle - E 

Arctic Peregrine Falcon - T 

Hawksbill Sea Turtle - E 

Loggerhead Sea Turtle - T 

Dwarf Wedge Mussel - E 



Delmarva Peninsula Fox Squirrel - E 
American Peregrine Falcon - E 
Piping Plover - T 
Leatherback Sea Turtle - E 
Maryland Darter - E 
Beach Tiger Beetle - T 



MASSACHUSETTS 



Bald Eagle - E 
Arctic Peregrine Falcon - E 
Roseate Tern - E,T 
Iieatherback Sea Turtle - E 
Plymouth Turtle - E 
Burying Beetle - E 
Puritan Tiger Beetle - T 



American Peregrine Falcon - E 
Piping Plover - E,T (bird) 
Hawksbill Sea Turtle - E 
Loggerhead Sea Turtle - T 
Dwarf Wedge Mussel - E 
Beach Tiger Beetle - T 
Sandplain Gerardia - E (plant) 
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Minnesota 
SENATORS DURENBERGEB 6 WELLSTONE: 

Minnesota currently has 9 species that have been listed as either 
endangered (E) or threatened (T) . Those species include the: ' 



Gray Wolf - T 

American Peregrine Falcon - E 
Higgins' Eye Pearly Mussel - E 
Minnesota Trout Lily - E 
Artie Peregrine Falcon - T 



Bald Eagle - T 
Piping Plover - V,,T 
Prairie Bush-Clover - T 
Western Prairie Orchid ~ 



Minnesota currently has 57 species which are candidates that are 
being considered for protection under the Endangered Species Act. 
Some of those species include: 

Wisconsin Puma, North American Lynx, Plains Spotted Skunk, the 
Northern Goshawk, Blanding's Turtle, as well as several mammals, 
bugs, birds, snails, plants, and fishes. 

New Mexico 
SENATORS DOMENICX 6 BINGAMJtfJ ; 

The Mexican Spotted Owl (aka Southern Spotted Owl) has been 
proposed for listing by U.S. Fish and Wildlife. There are 
approximately 2,100 of the owls, all on public lands. About 60 
percent of the land is currently managed for timber production. 
Endangered Sqawfish held up a $582 million water project designed 
to supply water to four Indian tribes and Southwest Colorado and 
New Mexico. 



New Mexico currently has 32 species that have been listed as 
either endangered (E) or threatened (T) . Those species include 
the: 



Mexican Long-nosed Bat - E 

Whooping Crane - E 

American Peregrine Falcon - E 

Least Tern - E 

Chihuahua Chub - T 

Loach Minnow - T 

Spikedace - T 

Gila Trout - E 

Socorro Isopod - E 

Mesa Verde Cactus - T 

Mancos Milk-Vetch - E 

McKittrick Pennyroyal - T 

Sacramento Mountains Thistle 



Gray Wolf - E 

Bald Eagle - E 

Arctic Peregrine Falcon • T 

New Mexican Rattlesnake T 

Pecos Gambusia - E 

Beautiful Shiner - T 

Yaqui Topminnow - E 

Wound fin - E 

Knowlton Cactus - E 

Sneed Pincushion Cactus - E 

Rhizome Fleabane - T 

Sacramento Prickly Poppy - E 

Gypsum Wild-buckwheat - T 



New Mexico currently has 129 species which are candidates that 
are being considered for protection under the Endangered Species 
Act. Some of those species include: 

Mexican Long-tongued Bat, Arizona Black-tailed Prairie Dog, 
Spotted Bat, Organ Mountains Colorado Chipmunk, White-sided Jack 
Rabbit, Hot Springs Cotton Rat, Swift Fox, Long-billed Curlew, as 
well as several other mammals, birds, bugs, plants, and fishes. 



J 



RJC 
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South Carolina 
SENATORS THURMOND 6 ROLLINGS: 

The Red Cockaded Woodpecker has impacted pulp and plywood 
production in the Southeast, Logging sources have said that the 
allowable sale quantity of timber in that region may be cut from 
1.4 billion board feet to just over 600 million board feet in 
order to protect this bird. This represents more than a fifty- 
percent reduction in logging in this region. 



South Carolina currently has 29 species that have been listed as 
either endangered (E) or threatened (T). Those species include 
the: 



Indiana Bat - E 

Bald Eagle - E 

Artie Peregrine Falcon - 

Wood Stork - E 

Eastern Indigo Snake - T 

Hawksbill Sea Turtle - E 

Harperella - E 



West Indian Manatee - E 
American Peregrine Falcon 
Piping Plover - T 
Red Cockaded Woodpecker - 
Green Sea Turtle - T 
Canby's Dropwort - E 
Pondberry - E 



South Carolina currently has 129 species which are candidates 
that are being considered for protection under the Endangered 
Species Act. Some of those species include: 

Southeastern Myotis, Hilton Head White-tailed Deer, Northern 
Goshawk, Henslow's Sparrow, Loggerhead Shrike, as well as several 
other mammals / birds, bugs, and plants. 



Utah 

SENATORS GARN 6 gAT^H: 



Utah currently has 30 species that have been listed as either 
endangered (E) or threatened (T). Those species include the: 

Black-footed Ferret - E Utah Prairie Dog - T 

Whoopina Crane - E Bald Eagle - E,T 

Desert Tortoise - T Bonytail Chub - E 

Colorado Squawfish - E June Sucker - E 

Lahontan Cutthroat Trout - T Dwarf Bear-poppy - E 

Wright fishhook Cactus - E Toad-flax Cress - E 

Welsh's Milkweed - T Barneby Ridge-cress - E 

Utah currently has 216 species which are candidates that are 
being ccnsidered for protection under the Endangered Species Act. 
Some of those species include: 

Pvqmv Rabbit, Gunnison Island Kangaroo Rat, Spotted Bat, Northern 
Goshawk, Chuckwalla, Ferruginous Hawk, as well as several other 
mammals, birds, plants, and fishes. 
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Washington 

SENATORS ADAMS & GORTON: 

The Northern Spotted Owl has become such a problem in the Pacific 
Northwest that an additional job losses could be in the tens of 
thousands if further protection for the bird takes place. 
Furthermore, endangered salmon listing has threatened the 
shipping, farming and power industries in Washington. 

Washington currently has 14 species that have been listed as 
either endangered (E) or threatened (T). Those species include 
the: 



Grizzly Bear - T 

Columbian White-tailed Deer - E 

Bald Eagle - T 

Aleutian Canada Goose - E 

Brown Pelican - E 

Oregon Silverspot Butterfly - T 

Olive Ridley Sea Turtle - T 



Woodland Caribou - E 
Gray Wolf - E 

Arctic Peregrine Falcon - T 
Northern Spotted Owl - T 
Green Sea Turtle - T 
Leatherback Sea Turtle - E 
American Peregrine Falcon - E 



Washington currently has 91 species which are candidates that are 
being considered for protection under the Endangered Species Act. 
Some of those species include: 

Pygmy Rabbit, Tacoma Western Pocket Gopher, Marbled Murrelet, 
Northwestern Pond Turtle, Long-billed Curlew, Harelequin Duck, as 
well as several other mammals, birds, bugs, plants, and fishes. 
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Senator Hatfield. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get to the wit- 
nesses, and I don't want to take a great deal of time in my own 
statement. But I would like to highlight and ask that my full state- 
ment as printed be entered in the record. 

Senator Simon. It will be entered in the record. 

Senator Hatfield. Mr. Chairman, let me put this particular pro- 
posal into context. I believe the basic concept this country and this 
Government has committed itself to is to assist people and commu- 
nities in the shift and the change of our industrial structures. We 
must assist employees who are dislocated, or whatever we want to 
apply as a definition — who have been forced out of work. That 
policy that we just amended a few weeks ago is the cornerstone of 
this proposal. 

The second part of this background or context that Fd like to call 
attention to is that when we put the Clean Air Act into place, we 
envisioned the possibility that the implementation of that act 
would create unemployment and dislocation of a number of indus- 
tries. As a consequence, we provided certain specialized training 
programs for those people forced out of work. 

We are now building on that foundation by offering a proposal 
that would in effect, apply the same kind of principle to those af- 
fected by the application of the Endangered Species Act. 

I want to make certain that it is fully understood that this pro- 
posal in no way amends the Endangered Species Act. It has noth- 
ing to do with the reauthorization of the Endangered Species Act 
directly, except I think it can help build a support base to reau- 
thorize the Endangered Species Act. 

As I said yesterday before Senator Baucus' hearing, as the 
author of the 1972 Endangered Species Act, and as a coauthor in 
1973, the one that we adopted and have modified since — and I have 
supported those modifications — I am for the reauthorization of the 
Endangered Species Act. And I say that recognizing that its appli- 
cation and implementation as it relates to the timber industry in 
the Northwest is something we never envisioned would affect vast 
regions of public and private lands. We were thinking in terms of 
site-specific, species-specific, like the snail darter and TVA in Ten- 
nessee. 

But now the Endangered Species Act has been applied to major 
parts of three States— the northern part of California, western 
Oregon and western Washington. Its application to a huge region 
of our country is really just beyond comprehension of the ultimate 
impact. In Oregon, we have already lost over the last year and a 
half about 17,000 direct jobs. We figure there may be two to three 
indirect jobs lost for every direct job that has vanished in the 
timber industry. 

We are now awaiting the recovery plan for the spotted owl which 
will be announced today, and whether this plan will add another 
31,000 jobs to the 17,000 that we have already lost in Region 6, 
Oregon and Washington. 

In addition to that, we will find that as we seek to save and re- 
store the salmon in the Columbia River, we have now moved to pa- 
rameters that are absolutely without any end in sight, because we 
are talking about fisheries; we are talking about 63 percent of the 
Northwest energy supply in the hydro energy facilities we have 

56-259 0-92-3 Q ^ 
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under Bonneville Power; we are talking about navigation £ind the 
fact that we are one of the great gateways to the Pacific Rim coun- 
tries, and we are talking about irrigation and agricultural produc- 
tion, which is Oregons major commodity of export. We are talking 
about so many implications here for Idaho, Montana, Washington, 
and Oregon that if we set a precedent here with the spotted owl, as 
we are in the process of doing, the effects will be disasterous. Re- 
member that we have had five Federal district judges and the 9th 
Circuit Court of Appeals make rulings against Isind £uid wildlife 
management agencies' application of the Endangered Species Act. 

We are establishing judicial precedent that when it comes to the 
management of our natural resources and animal life, the courts, 
not the on-the-ground experts, will run the show. And the number 
of applications for endeingered species in all 50 States, Illinois as 
well as Oregon and Washington, is dramatically increasing. We 
now have, as you can see on that left-hand chart, 1,214 listings. We 
have on the next chart over to the right 7,000-plus candidates for 
listing. We have on the chart on the left 94 already listed in Cali- 
fornia, with 1,000 more on track to be considered for listing; 1,000 
more in Hawaii to be considered for listing, and we have 18 States 
with 100 or more potential candidates. 

We have found a sturgeon in the Alabama River that could 
affect half the flow of that river from Mobile to the Gulf of Mexico, 
as well as thousands of jobs and billions of dollars in river com- 
merce. 

In the San Francisco Bay, protection for the delta has caused 
smelt one ship to run aground because of the lack of dredging, and 
the fact is that that's a $4 billion industry in San Francisco Bay 
area alone. 

Now, this is the point I am making about the indirect impact on 
the reauthorization. It seems to me that we now have a law that 
has totally dehumanized and depersonalized the impact of the En- 
dangered Species Act. We are now saying in effect that animal life, 
wild life and plant life is of incalculable value, and when we draft- 
ed that bill in 1972, Mr. Chairman, we assumed that human life 
was of incalculable value — but we did not state it in the law. And 
as a consequence, the courts have taken a strict interpretation. 
They are saying in effect that wild life and plant life is above all 
else. To me, that is going to undermine the possibilities of having 
an endangered species reauthorization next year because I have 
had colleague after colleague come and say to me, "Hey, I didn't 
understand this problem about the Northern spotted owl until I 
was dealing with the red-cockaded woodpecker," or "until it ap- 
plied to my State." Up until now, only free public land has been 
locked up in the Northwest, so it has, therefore, been no skin off of 
anybody s nose. 

But now, I must say that the application of the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act is on private land. If you have a private wood lot in 
Oregon, and there is a spotted owl on that wood lot, you can be 
subjected to criminal proceedings if you cut your tree, which has 
been declared a critical habitat. 

The Government does not reimburse you for the value of that 
private wood lot that you own. And so we could say that by trans- 
ferring the harvest demand by locking up the Northwest, we are 
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going to put that harvest demand on the 13 Southern pine States, 
and I don't think there is more than a handful of them that have 
any regulation on timber production or timber harvest. We have a 
50 year-old law in our State — ^you cut one, you plant one, however, 
we have averaged five trees planted for every one tha* has been 
cut. 

Unless we begin to address the human factor in the application 
of the Endangered Species Act, we are going to lose support for the 
reauthorization of what I consider a very good law but one that has 
been imbalanced because we have not considered the human factor, 
the human impact. Some people like to say the economic unpact. 
That's very nice. You say the economic impact, and you don't have 
a human mce on that. Many in the environmental community who 
are on the fundamentalist side — and I say it is a kind of fundamen- 
talism whether it is in religion or in environmental issues — ^have 
felt that somehow these are not important considerations as long 
as we are going to protect the owl or, as they flippantly often say, 
"Well, let them train for a tourism job," because after all, the tour- 
ist industry is growing in our State. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, that is saying in effect the heck with 
people; we aren't interested in the application of this other than 
for the protection of the owl. 

I think we can minimize that by this proposal — and again I em- 
phasize it in no way amends the Endangered Species Act. I believe 
it goes a long way toward getting a political base to support a reau- 
thorization. I have even heard some of my colleagues talk about 
filibustering a reauthorization if necessary to get a balance that we 
do not have now between wild life, plant life, the environment, and 
the impact on the human species. 

Having said that, I just want to briefly tell you again what this 
bill does and does not do. We are trying to address the problem of 
not just the dislocated worker in sawmills and timber operations 
per se; we are trying to save the rural communities of our State. 
Mr. Chairman, we have 81 communities with a population reaching 
almost 500,000 where they have a one- or two-mill economy. You 
know Oregon; you have campaigned in Oregon. We boast of your 
birth in Oregon. The fact is— and this applies to my good friend 
from Washington State, Senator Adams, as well, although perhaps 
not with the intensity as in Oregon because we produce far more in 
timber products than the State of Washington— nevertheless the 
point is we have 81 communities — that means 81 city governments 
or community enterprises of fire protection, police protection, 
school elections, school bonds, schoolhouses. We have road con- 
struction, and we have all of those other resources that make up a 
community. If that mill closes, or if those two mills close, that is 
the economy of that town. We aren't talking just about individuals; 
we are talking about entire communities. 

In order to keep people in the community in the rural parts of 
Oregon, instead of having them go into the Portland metropolitan 
area, exacerbating the urban problems that we have our own share 
of, we are attempting to help these people stay in those rural com- 
munities. 

A problem we have today in the Job Training Partnership pro- 
grams is that we have about 26 weeks of unemployment compensa- 
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tion, and many of these educational and training programs last 1 
to 2 years. So there is a gap. They get perhaps 26 weeks of train- 
ing, however, they cannot complete these programs. So we are 
trying to bridge that gap between the time that they lose their un- 
employment compensation eligibility and the time that they have 
completed their work in retraining. 

The person here today who is going to testify in the next panel 
comes here as a former timber worker. Bruce Deal is now complet- 
ing his nurse's training program in a community college in his 
community. But the point is that he has not inished, and if you 
look at his resource base, he can't finish, and that's the problem. 
He could be an R.N. We have a great need for nursing in our State, 
as in most States. And to me it is absolutely unconscionable that 
we should let Federal policy apply to human lives where we cast 
them out in the streets. 

I cannot help but take this moment for the homeless. One of the 
fastest growing segments of the homeless population, as you well 
know because you have been on that battle line as well, is families 
with children. And why? Because we impact their jobs--such as in 
this case, with endangered species in my State of Oregon. They 
cannot meet their payments, they can't meet their home mortgage, 
their car payments, so they are pushed into the streets by the same 
Federal policy that, when we voted for it, when I helped author it, 
never had any intent of impacting the human species in that 
manner. 

This bill is the way I think we can help compensate for that par- 
ticular impact and deal with the human factor. 

Now, you might want to go into detail, and let me say I am very 
flexible on this. We took the idea of this bill from the Clean Air 
Act. What we are trying to do is to assist in networking, in provid- 
ing the dislocated workers with information about where to go and 
how to get into a network of opportunity through the existing re- 
training programs. That is why we have Mr. Norm Gershon here 
today, who is a former public school teacher and is now president 
of Umpqua Training and Employment, Incorporated, a retraining 
program that helps dislocated mill workers and others. 

\ye want to help dislocated workers by providing them a network 
of information and knowledge. We want to provide the monetary 
assistance to fill the gap between unemployment compensation and 
the completion of their job retraining program — a financial floor, if 
you please. 

Mr. Chairman, I'm going to stop at this point because I get 
wound up on this subject, and I oftentimes don't have my terminal 
facilities — ^you mentioned our dear friend Hubert Humphrey, who 
was so often noted amongst his dearest friends as well as his critics 
as having no terminal facilities, or limited terminal facilities. And 
I would love to just pay honor to Senator Humphrey this morning 
by imitating him, but I shall refrain from that temptation. 

I want to go over the witnesses very briefly with you. On the 
first panel, as I said, Mr. Bruce Deal was a timber worker in Rose- 
burg, OR. He started working for Roseburg Forest Products in 1968 
as a resaw operator. In September 1991, Mr. Deal was laid off and 
is now in a job retraining program in Roseburg, as I indicated. He 
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plans to receive his R,N. degree in nursing next year, and conse- 
quently, this could have a very important impact on his future. 

Senator Simon. If I could just interrupt. Senator Thurmond is 
going to have to leave. Before you go on to describe the other mem- 
bers of the panel, let me ask Senator Thurmond if he has any open- 
ing comments. 

Opening Statement of Senator Thurmond 

Senator Thurmond. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 

The Judiciary Committee is having a nominations hearing, and I 
must get down there, so I would ask unanimous consent that my 
statement appear in the record. 

Senator Simon. It will be entered in vhe record. 

Senator Thurmond. And I want to welcome the able and distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon here this morning. I think he has 
made a magnificent statement, and there is great merit in what he 
has to say. , 

We have lost thousands of textile workers' jobs in my btate be- 
cause of Federal action or lack of Federal action, so I understand 
what he is talking about. I just want to say that we have got to 
consider our rural areas in dealing with these issues. The rural 
people are going to move into town if they can't make a living in 
the rural areas, and we must do all we can to keep them in the 
rural areas— and I think it is wonderful to live in the rural areas; 
it's the best place in the world to live, and we ought to try to do it. 

So ag^in. Senator Hatfield, I want to welcome you here and com- 
mend you for your fine statement and all you are doing to try to 
help your people, ^ ^ 

[The prepared statement of Senator Thurmond follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Thurmond 

Mr, Chairman, It is a pleasure to be here this morning to receive 
testimony about the economic impact the Endangered Species Act 
has had upon workers in the Oregon timber industry. I wish to join 
in welcoming the distinguished senior Senator from Oregon, Sena- 
tor Hatfield, a strong advocate for job retraining and dislocated 
worker assistance. I am pleased that we will be receiving testimony 
on your bill, S, 2491, the Endangered Species Employment Transi- 
tion Assistance Act of 1992. 

As we consider this legislation and the testimony, it is important 
to think about the broader question of what other Federal laws and 
regulations have had upon families and the economy of this 
Nation, While many of these laws start out with the best of inten- 
tions, the impact over time has in some cases been devastating. 

1 certainly share in some of the concerns of the senior Senator 
from Oregon, and his deep-felt desire to provide more assistance to 
dislocated workers. On a related matter, in my home State of 
South Carolina, we have lost 34,700 textile jobs over the past 10 
years because of the trade policies of this country. For the Nation, 
the number is 145,000, with an additional 238,000 lost in the appar- 
el industry. I might also add that across the country, 332 textile 
mills have closed over the last 10 years and 174 in my home State. 
So, I can appreciate his concerns. 
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Mr. Chairman, in closing, it again is a pleasure to be here, and I 
look forward to reviewing the testimony on how the Endangered 
Species Act has impacted the working men and women of Oregon. 

Senator Hatfield. Thank you. Senator. I am very honored that 
you took the time to come over here today to indicate your Uaen 
interest. 

We will also hear this morning from Ms. Preus-Braly, Mr. Chair- 
man, who is the program manager for the Oregon Job Training 
Partnership Administration, She is one of our top women adminis- 
trators in the Roberts Administration and has a very outstanding 
background; I'll let her tell you a little bit about it. She comes from 
the firing line of experience. 

You have already recognized Ms. Ann Abel, who is a former lUi- 
noisan and who has recently come to Oregon. Ms. Abel is not testi- 
fying this morning but she has come this morning to indicate her 
keen interest and that of the Roberts Administration as the new 
executive director of the Oregon Consortium. 

Mr. Chairman, we will al«o hear from Mr. Irv Fletcher, who is 
the president of the Oregon AFL-CIO which represents more than 
84,000 members throughout the State. 

Then we'll hear from Mr. Denny Scott, a staff economist for the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, and Mr. 
Calvin Johnson, who is a legislative representative for the AFL- 
CIO. 

One last word. I want to thank Secretary of Labor Lynn Martin 
at this point. Mr. Chairman, you were very much involved in 
trying to get the Job Training Partnership Act Amendments 
through without any amendments, and consequently speed it on its 
way. And we all u'^iderstand the legislative procedures on that, but 
also at the time you were making an appeal to keep the bill free 
from such amendments — although you certainly indicated great 
compassion for the needs of these people — Secretary Martin came 
upon the Hill, and we had discussions with her, as she was support- 
ing your position and anxious to get this bill passed. In the mean- 
time, she has continued her interest in talking to our key people 
from Oregon, and to me, trying to work out some kind of an ar- 
rangement that would be helpful with these job dislocation prob- 
lems in the timber industry. 

And Mr. Colombo, who has become her point-person, is here this 
morning as well. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you very much for 
this opportunity. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Hatfield follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Hatfield 

Mr. Chairman. I would like to begin by thanking you and the members of this 
committee for the opportunity to appear before you to discuss S. 2491, the '*Endan- 
gered Species Employment Transition Assistance Act of 1992." 

Presently* Congress is in the process of considering several Federal policy initia- 
tives which could cause significant job loss in certain industries or regions. These 
Federal initiatives include the proposed North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA), application of new Clean Air Act protections. .":nd further reductions in 
defense spending. 
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The leirislrtion we are discussing today, addresses a class of dislocated workers ig- 
no^ by ti.: current system. That is workers who lose their job as a result of the 

^^tV^i^fv^n^r of endangered species legislation in 1972 I have long sup- 
Dorted ltws to insure responsible stewardship of the environment. However, it is my 
SiewthTthe Endangered Species Act is today being applied in a manner far 
tewnd what any of us envisio^ when we wrote it 20 years ago. We did not foresee 
S^eTrnpact on human beings at that time, but it is becoming much more evident 

Endangered Species Act now affects millions upon millions of acr^ of public- 
Iv and Drivatelv own^ land: it affects tens of thousands-if not hundreds of thou- 
c^nH, orhu^Mn teinS^ and t affects scores-if not hundreds of rural communities. 

W that%"h?Se^n application of the Endangered Specif ^^ontentn 
frompridnuslv adverse affect on the working people of America. It is my conieniion 
thaTthei I^S^t ^Listed with the^^ults of this particular F^eral policy, 
^iio^l MnsMuences of the Endangered Species Act are not iso ated to the Pa- 
ci&llw'^sr^n facTthere are just'over 1,214 -f^^^^^-^l^"^ „^ 
JrioA nr Pndaneered in the 50 states. Furthermore, there are 7,^02 species or suDspe- 
def tKreS^^ to be "sensitive;' or "-ndidates" ^Pe-- F°/^he 
resented by members of this subcommittee alone, there are 197 listed species ana 

^^L' vou cin ^by^'these charts, every state in America presently has both animals 
«n^n^ante l^ted £^ Ktened or endangered. I find it particularly disturbing that 
?here are lit^r^ly^.ho^nd^ of "potential" candidates. You will also notice Hawaii 
and CaUforS^^^ thousand or ^o^e poten«al_candidat^ for 1^^^^^ while 18 

nZ.r states currently have more than one hundred "potential candidates. 

Mr ^^rmanfwe always considered the human element as '^^ntral to the success 
of the EndaJTger^d Species Act. It will not survive unless Americans support it. My 
'«a'mTS^ntTaS^trr ttT^^^ K^^ave^often heard the 
desiTr fi^mdisl^aSd timber workers that, due to financial ^^^'^'%'^'%^l^y^^ 
Sle to complete many of the training or edu^tional programs offered thro^^^^^ 
Title III of the Job Training Partnership Act. The problem, they tell me, is that 
^^'y o theS pr<Sams last'from 1 to 2 years while their unemployment insurance 
9fi w^plcti— harrine anv State or Federal extensions. 

their unemployment insurance runs out. . , ^ ^, - • „ :^ fu^ rioan Air 

le^lation which is virtually identical to the provision in the Clean Air 
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k J Northwest, but across this country, who have lost or will lose 

their jobs due to the enforcement of the Endangered Species Act 

In the last 2 /2 years alone, Oregon has lost nearly 17,000 full-time iobs in the 
Zt.^jfT^"^"^'^: Moreover this industry is facing ihe fur her losi of tLns of 
thousands of jobs resultmg from efforts to establish protection for the northern sot- 
ted owl These efforts include the withdraw of nearly 10 n.illion addiS acrSof 
public forest lands from commercial production-10 million acres 4ond those 
^^uL^TJ^'^^tJ "^'-^'^^ wilderness, scenic areas, recreation research 

WW Z • ""'^A ^^",5? "^^^ ^"'^ oth^"- ^"'"ife protection a locations 

tu™l ^^r^^ ^'^ f""^^^' f^<=t that our fishing, agricut 

ardv bfthe n^[f^H«Vl"*-"'^ commerce industries are further plac^ in jeop- 
ardy by the potential listing of several salmon species as threatened or endangered 
vir ^^P""^'^"" reauthorize the EndangeredS^ciL Ac?tWs 

nZf^r ^'^^ """"^ consideration, I intend to emphasiS the crit c^ 

n^ic viSvT guidance on the application of this Act to the ec<^ 

nomic viability of an entire region. 

However, in the meantime, there are literally thousands of dislocated workers 
^«k!f ^ educational needs are being unmet. We tell them that we 

make educational and training programs available, however, we fail to provide the 

^r«mr Tli^'"""^ ^-^"Z '^^""."^ °' that matter to complete th^eprc^ 

grams. The average timber worker makes $26,400 a year. They are extremely hard 

tT/m ?f n^v^jf ^A*^ '^^^y t^nsferable. How can we exS 

»r!^ni^n • * mortgage, car payments, or even put food on the table when they 
are enrolled in a training program without any means of support' 

1 don t believe we can expect them to subsist on minimum wage jobs. We there- 
^'th«"2"thrZ r'^""^ rr?*^ ^f""^" ="PP°rt they need tl become re rain^ 
^rttag wage • """"^ ^"""^ *° m^'^^ ^ f^™"y sup- 

I would like to take this opportunity to make it abundantly clear that S. 2491 does 
not change the Endangered Species Act in any way, nor is it intended to l4 a cu^e^ 
fw for our dislocated workers. At the very least, Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that 
JH^J^^ P aT*^^ ? ^u^'P'"^ hand to those individuals caught between the Endan- 
gered Species Act and the specter of immediate unemployment and cultural Sa- 
^^ii Ji^ff "-^ognize that when we act to protect endangered and threatened 
J negative impact on the human species-our workers, our 

communities, and our families. 

24qrw'lih 'il^! ^ f^^^'^'LPP^,^ P°'"t' ^ «™ currently in the process of redrafting S. 
2491 with the help of officials from my home state and others, in an attempt to 
refine some of its provisions. I look forward to the expertise rep;esented by my col^ 
leagues on this subcommittee in this regard. f j- niy loi 

f„ w^^^'™t"j^T^' witnesses have come out from the State of Oregon to testi- 
\^^T ^^y- ^ '"'^ t° thank them for taking time out of their ^sy 

schedules to speak to the committee. I would like to take tht opportunky to ^i^on 
fi^'^F e^her'^F, Sr'"" ^^f ^'B^'y. Mr. Bruce Deal, Mr. NorTcerBhon aKr. 
Slfv.^^' 'furthermore, I would also like to thank Mr. Denny Scott of the United 
today's h^ing Johnson from the AFL-CIO for appearing at 

I would also iike to thank Department of Labor Secretary, Lynn Martin, for talk- 
^I'^'.iwt P^'^«^"y about the potential impact on workers due to the decisions 
to protect the spotted owl ,n the Pacific Northwest. Secretary Martin has agreed to 
look for ways to help Oregon address the needs of many of the workers whose jobs 
have alrea^ been affected. Furthermore, 2 weeks ago, I convened a meeting 
tween the Itepartment of Labor and State officials to^n to work out a st^ately to 
assist affected timber workers over the next several years. I am encouraged that the 
Jorthera cLiifornia^ ^^'"^ dramatic problem in Oregon, Washington and 

..^^;i^:^''f™u"•,J°"''^?^^i"' '•''""^'^ '"'^ thank you and the members of this 
committee for holding this hearing. It is my hope that the full Senate will be able to 
address this important issue in the very near future. 

I would now like to introduce Mr. Bruce Deal who is a dislocated timber worker 
ircm the State of Oregon. 

Senator Simon. I thank you, Senator Hatfield. 

We are pleased to be joined by Senator Brock Adams. 
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Opening Statement of Senator Adams 
Senator Adams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I apologize, Senator Hatfield, for not being here at the start of 
the hearing. I stopped by the rescission conference that is going on, 
which I know you have to attend also, and I want to put your mind 
at ease — we recessed for 10 minutes so people could arrive, and 
they have not completed any more sections. I know that you have 
to go there, and I will have to return. 

But before you leave, I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that Senator 
Hatfield and I have been involved in this matter, both with the En- 
dangered Species Act and the National Forest Management Act, 
for many, many years. In fact, when I first arrived in the U.S. 
Senate, he and I passed the last of the old-time bills that used to be 
used to handle these problems— badly, I might add, in that we 
simply appropriated money in the Appropriations Comniittee for 
the agencies for a certain amount of timber that was going to be 
cut. 

What I want to be sure of this morning, though, is that we not be 
directed off toward a 'Ved herring." Yesterday we spent over 4 
hours in hearings, and the rest of the panel spent another 6 as I 
understand it. Senator Hatfield, on this matter of the Endangered 
Species Act and the spotted owl. 

We have to make an effort to bridge the gap where our forest 
workers are being left out of these other programs, and that is 
what we are involved with here. I welcome Senator Hatfield's legis- 
lation because it is similar in purpose to Title I of the legislation 
that I introduced last year, which is comprehensive. 

But Mr. Chairman, I want to make it very clear particularly to 
my friends in labor that we must not blame this little feathered 
bird for what our problems really are out there. It has an impact, 
but its impact is small, and I want to give an example. 

Federal timber harvests during the period from 1980 to 1985 
were growing at a rate of 3.6 billion to 5.5 billion board-feet annu- 
ally. During that time, employment in the timber industry fell by 
more than 26,000 jobs in the Northwest due to automation. They 
were sacrificed for cheaper labor in the South. And as I said yester- 
day, from 1978 to 1990, the country's seven largest timber compa- 
nies reduced their mill capacity in the Northwest by one-third and 
raised it in the Southern States by 121 percent. The job gain from 
processing lumber domestically versus exporting raw logs to Japan 
is 5.56 jobs per each individual operation. From 1969 to 1989, all 
log exports from the Northwest were the equivalent to shifting 7.5 
million homes overseas, or about 75 billion board-feet. My calcula- 
tions show that figure to equal over 417,000 American jobs. 

There are reasons for this. This was not all done just purely from 
greed or evil, although there is a lot of that involved in it. You will 
remember we had the "blowdown," and we had the Mount St. 
Helen's timber which had to be removed from the mountain within 
3 years. So a number of us were supporting the idea of exporting 
the logs and having the work available at that time. But what I 
want to emphasize in my opening statement, and so the other wit- 
nesses are prepared for the problem we're wrestling with, is that 
our timber people have been hurting for a long time, and under the 
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present projections, which I have received from the timber compa- 
nies, they say 33,000 more jobs are going to be lost due to automa- 
tion — not endangered species, not owls, not any of these plants, but 
due to the increased automation. 

Now, that puts our people under intense stress, and I agree with 
you that we ve got to try to keep these small communities alive. 
But I don't want the owl to become the symbol of a much deeper, 
bigger and tougher problem that we've been wrestling with for a 
long time. 

Some people have suggested — this is what happens when you 
blame the wrong thing — and these people shall go nameless, and 
ril leave them anonymous, who are suggesting that we trap the 
owls north of 1-90, put them into little cages, haul them south of I- 
90 and put them into the timber down there, and then we wouldn't 
have any owls up there, and we can go ahead and cut. 

Well, that misses the whole point. It misses the whole point of 
timber management. What we want to do is manage that ecosys- 
tem up there for the salmon and so on. The owl is just a marker 
species. We want everybody to be able to participate. 

I want to compliment you. Senator Hatfield, and you, Senator 
Simon. We all worked on a little program, and I want to see this 
program expanded because I want to see things that work. Forks is 
one of the key areas in this whole project. It is a small logging 
town, and the high school used to offer vocational education classes 
on logging. The high school discontinued that class that year. What 
was the result? The largest percentage of its graduates last year 
went on to college. They discounted the course because they knew 
they were facing the fact that they didn't have supply for tlieir 
people whom they were training in these classes. So even more will 
go to college this year. 

These people understand transition. They are responsible, they 
are intelligent, and we have had experience with them in the past. 

Fd like to just state while Senator Hatfield is here, because he is 
an old and dear friend, that to me this is a problem like we faced 
at Hanford where we are trying to convert people and tell them 
they can't keep doing what they've been doing — let's do new 
things. I might report to you that we now have 16,000 people em- 
ployed at Hanford as opposed to 14,000 making bombs. It is becom- 
ing the waste treatment center of the entire world. So we've just 
got to get through the transition here. 

I just want to mention one program, and then I'll conclude. You 
referred to Secretary of Labor, Lynn Martin, and I want to pay my 
compliments to her, too. All of us went down to the Women's 
Bureau, you will remember. Senator Simon, and asked for $10,000 
for a '*New Beginnings" program. I have known Representative 
Martin, now Secretary Martin, for a long time, and she said, ''This 
isn't much money." And I told her that what we want to do is we 
want to train the women. And they were sent into Peninsula Col- 
lege — they all signed up — 80 applied for 24 spots. It worked. They 
came out of there so successfully that I'm told that at least one 
logger has decided to join his wife in the licensed practical nurse 
program at Peninsula College at Port Angeles. I think that's what 
you referred to. 
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So Mr. Chairman, I am hopeful that we'll get at least $100,000 to 
expand this program for wives as well as husbands to start this 
transition. We need more programs like this because regardless of 
whether we put timberland off-bounds for the owl or increase pro- 
ductivity in the industry, we're going to lose about 33,000 jobs in 
the next 2 decades. And I say this to my friends in labor — and they 
are my friends in labor; they have helped me all my life, and I 
have lived in the woods and worked in the woods — ^we have eil 
been part of this as we have grown up over the last 50 years. But 
let's not take the political expediency of just pointing at the owl 
and saying that that is the problem. I mentioned how the jobs have 
been sent overseas with exports; how the jobs are shifting to the 
South — they don't call the Georgia Pacific Company the Georgia 
Pr^'fic Company just for fun; it shifts from Atlanta to the North- 
west, and now it's back in Atlanta again, in about a 50-year cycle. 

There are many things in the timber industry which you know 
well. Senator Hatfield, and I do, and I think our job here is to try 
to convince our colleagues that our people need help in this transi- 
tion that is going on during a period of tremendous change. 

I will close by just saying this. The Seattle PI reported on Janu- 
ary 15, 1992— and you are correct. Senator Hatfield, that you have 
much more logging in your State than we do in ours — we are 
blessed by the fortunes of I guess the good God that Boeing located 
in Seattle. There was no particular reason, but it did. And I have 
lived in Portland, and if Portland had a Boeing, it would be an en- 
tirely different type of situation with regard to the timber industry. 
But the PI reported that Weyerhauser was closing a 285-employee 
pulp mill in Everett, citing a cost of $35-$40 million to install air 
and water pollution control equipment, and they weren't going to 
install it so they just closed the mill. This doesn't involve owls. In 
fact, this doesn't even involve timber supply. It just involves chang- 
ing the way we do business. 

This is happening with Weyerhauser in the Longview, WA mill, 
and we are very concerned about it. 

So before the spotted owl became the scapegoat, we have been in 
transition for a number of years. And I just hope that my legisla- 
tion, which is S. 1536, will join with yours. Senator Hatfield, and 
with what you may develop. Senator Simon, because you know the 
Northwest as well, into a comprehensive approach. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that an editorial from 
the Seattle Times be included, the title of which says in effect that 
gutting the Endangered Species Act will not save the loggers' jobs. 

Senator Simon. It will be entered in the record. 

[Seattle Times article follows:] 

(Krom the Seattle Times) 

Gutting the Act Will Not Put Loggers Into Jobs 

When politicians like Rep. Rod Chandler have no answers for distressed timber 
towns, they blame the spotted owl and the Endangered Species Act. 

Chandler has stepped to the front of the anti-regulation, property-rights move- 
ment by proposing to gut the act^ or in his words "put people on equal footing with 
plants and animals." 

Not only is blaming the Endangered Species Act shortsighted, it completely ig- 
nores the real reasons why forest communities are dying. And by ignoring the 
causes, those communities are doomed to permanent decline. 
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The problem is not overzealous protection of a bird. The problem is over exploita- 
tion of natural resources so that people, animals and plants dependent on those re- 
sources are no longer sustainable. Boom-and-bust cycles in the forest industry, over- 
seas competition and automation reduced timber jobs in Oregon, for example, by 17 
percent between 1979 and 1989 — long before the spotted owl became a household 
word. 

Like the owl, mill towns are facing the consequences of the destruction of once- 
plentiful, old-growth forests. Even if the owl were allowed to become extinct, the 
forests that once kept mill towns employed soon will be gone. 

The only solution is intelligent management of resources before resource-based 
economies and species reach the brink of catastrophe. Only be protecting ecosystems 
early in the game can communities avoid clashing with the Endangered Species Act, 
the law of last resort. 

Some 639 threatened or endangered plant and animal species have been granted 
federal protection. Since 1979, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has evaluated 
121,000 projects for impact on endangered species. Only a tiny percentage — 668 
projects — have required some modification. This fact, of course, has been completely 
ignored by critics bent on destroying the law. 

The spotted owl case admittedly is different from other endangered species cases. 
It involves an entire ecosystem, not just one creature. But its lessons are instructive. 
Had conservation of v/oodland species been a consideration in federal timber sales, 
the owl population would not have been allowed to dwindle to 3,000 pairs on mil- 
lions of acres. 

The same myopic mismanagement is happening with the nation*s wetlands. 
Nearly a third of all endangered species live in wetland habitats. Yet more than 
half of the 220 million acres of original wetlands have been destroyed, and 300,000 
acres are being filled annually. 

At some point, a once-common frog or reed will be found to be on the verge of 
extinction and living on land slotted for shopping mall or housing development. 
Again, the debate will be frogs versus jobs. Years of litigation may resuscitate the 
critter, but will not bring back lost habitat or strengthen the local economy. 

It need not play out this way. Proper land-use policies would protect a species 
before its population drops. Creating ecological reserves would ensure a range of 
habitat so no one site would be locked up by an endangered species. Making biodi- 
versity a goal in federal resource management would dampen the tilt toward short- 
term profits. 

Destroying the Endangered Species Act will not build thriving communities or 
forestall ecological disaster. On this issue in particular, lawmakers must take the 
long view. 

Senator Adams. Thank you, Senator Hatfield, for being so pa- 
tient, but I wanted you and I to have this conversation one more 
time since we've had it twice in 2 days. I know you have a wonder- 
ful set of people to come forth today to talk about this, and I hope 
that we get through this. 

Senator Hatfield. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the Senator 
from Washington for his comments. I have stated in my formal tes- 
timony that this is not a panacea for all the problems of the timber 
industry, and I agree with the Senator in making that point. 

I would also like to say that I agree with the Senator that the 
owl is not really the main issue. The main issue, Mr. Chairman, 
that has now taken flight is the environmental fundamentalist who 
have through the Native Forest Protection Council made it very 
clear that theirs is not the idea of maintaining supply; it is to lock 
it up — no use, nonuse. Between what has happened in the courts, 
we had a time when all the sales were under injunction. So the owl 
is but a front for that segment of the environmental community 
that I call the fundamentalist wing who have made it very clear in 
the Native Forest Protection Act that has been introduced in the 
House — when you read through that act, all the contingencies put 
upon any harvesting or any road-building mean nonuse. 
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And I agree with the Senator that long before this owl came into 
the picture, we had been getting these shifts into the Southern 
pine States. And why, Mr. Chairman? In part, yes, wages; but also 
no regulations. Those 13 Southern pine States are mostly small 
wood lots, private industrial wood lots, unregulated. Or the impact 
upon Canada as a harvest transfer, and having just put in place 
now a national forest management program. Up until now, there 
was none. 

So I think if we are really concerned about the environment we 
have tc understand that by locking up the highest production prob- 
ably in the country or the world, the Northwest, from any produc- 
tion—which is the goal of the fundamentalists— you are transfer- 
ring that impact on other parts of the world that could be absolute- 
ly disastrous — another Brazilian rain forest impact in CanaH x and 
our 13 Southern pine States. 

The Senator is quite right that we have to see this from a nation- 
al perspective and I would add from a global perspective as well. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Senator Simon. Thank you. 

Let me just mention for our witnesses that we will enter your 
full statements in the record, and we will limit your oral state- 
ments to 5 minutes. I have been advised that we have a vote on on 
the floor at 11:30, so we will have to move along. 

Senator Hatfield, you are welcome to join us if you can; other- 
wise, J know you have other meetings, too. 

Senator Hatfield. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Simon. Mr. Deal, Mr. Gershon, and Ms. Cam Preus- 
Braly, if you will please come forward. 

Mr. Deal, we'll call on you first. 

STATEMENTS OF BRUCE DEAL, DISLOCATED TIMBER WORKER, 
WINSTON, OR; NORM GERSHON, PRESIDENT, UMPQUA TRAIN- 
ING AND EMPLOYMENT, INC., ROSEBURG, OR; AND CAM PREUS- 
BRALY, PROGRAM MANAGER, JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP 
ADMINISTRATION, OREGON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr. Deal. Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment and Productivity, my name is Bruce Deal, and I am a dis- 
located timber worker from Douglas County, Winston, OR. I am an 
endangered species. 

First, I want to say that I am glad to be here because I have a lot 
to tell you about me, what has happened to me and what is hap- 
pening to a lot of other people in Oregon. And I'm one of the lucky 

ones. T J 

I worked for Roseburg Forest Products for 23 years; I started 
there when I was 19, and I'm 43 now. I never had a chance to learn 
anything else. The pay was good, and it was easy to stay there 
There was plenty of work for everyone, and everybody worked 
there The plant is torn down now; there is nothing left of it. 

I was laid off September 1991, and I'll never forget that day; my 
heart jumped into my throat, and I was scared to death. We knew 
it was coming; we had seen it coining a while back. 
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The timber crisis happened gradually because of the spotted owl, 
the environmentalists, and all the laws. The log supply started 
dwindling, and the mill started shutting down for 1 week or 2 at 
time, or maybe going down to 4 days a week, and my pay checks 
started getting smaller. 

It started gradually, but when it finally happened, none of us 
were really prepared. I had a steady income and made pretty good 
money back then. That has all changed drastically since Septem- 
ber. 

The mill laid off a lot of people just like me, some who had been 
there a lot longer than I had and who were quite a bit older than I. 
A layoff like that in a town that size hurts — it hurts bad — and it 
hurts everyone. 

You are used to living on a full pay check, and they start getting 
smaller, and finally you don't have a full pay check. But the real 
problem is your bills don't get any smaller. You get behind. Your 
credit starts to go bad. I lost a house over it, and right now we are 
renting a place that I have to be moved out of by June 10th, I 
think, because they are selling it. 

We don't have anything left, and because of it, my wife and I are 
separated right now, caused by the tensions of being unemployed 
as well as the hard times we have been going through. It has really 
been rough on my family. 

When Umpqua Training and Employment tested me, they looked 
at the results and told me I could learn anything that I wanted to. 
I thought about nursing, business management and other careers, 
but I decided on nursing because after doing some research, I found 
that I would be making good money, and I could be hired right 
away because there is a great demand for nurses. I got interested 
in nursing because of an automobile accident that I had years ago; 
I was in the hospital for a couple of months, and they took real 
good care of me. 

I have been in the nursing program at Umpqua Community Col- 
lege for 2 terms now; Fm in the middle of my second term. I con- 
sider things in my life a lot better now than they ever have been. 
When I get through going to college, I am going to have a worth- 
while job that is worth doing; a job that makes you feel like you 
are getting something done, instead of a dead end job. 

A lot of people who worked down there with me don't have the 
opportunity that I have because some of them didn't even finish 
junior high much less high school. It takes so long to receive your 
education, and most guys who are 50 and 55 years old feel that it's 
just too late for them to start over again. They have to pay their 
bills, and they go out and look for work — but who is going to hire a 
55 year-old man with just a high school diploma and no further 
education? I wonder what is going to happen to them. A lot of 
them are my friends, and they have families and children, too. 

When the mill shut down, I heard that Umpqua Training and 
Employment would help us out, but I didn't believe it. I was kind 
of cynical, but I checked it out. They meant what they said. They 
are paying my way through college right now, buying my books, 
and in emergencies they usually find a way to help you out if you 
really need it. 
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The bad part about this is that if the money runs out, I'll have to 
quit school and look for a job. Without their support, I can't afford 
to go to school. And if I can't go to school. Til never receive the 
training I need to do something that will support my family. 

It will take me 2 years to get my degree. The way it stands right 
now, my unf)mplo3nnent will run out before I finish school. If that 
runs out, ar.d if the job retraining money runs out, well, I'll be up 
salt creek, ill still have time to go for my schooling, but I'll have 
no way to pay for it. 

If there were jobs out there, I could get a job to support myselt 
and maybe go to school at the same time. But being in the timber 
industry, there are no timber jobs available. 

I am staying with friends right now because of the separation. 
My wife and kids are being forced to move out pretty quick. And 
any place you rent, you've got to come up with first and last 
months' rent plus cleaning deposit and that kind of thing, and 
there is no way I can do that in my situation. 

I read about the continuous support through training in the bill 
that Senator Hatfield introduced, and I like it. And I've got to have 
it, or I'll never get anywhere. I couldn't have gotten this far with- 
out the help I have already received. I've got an option now where 
I didn't have any before. Your job training retraining money at 
Umpqua Training and Employment did that for me, JTPA did that 
for me, and I hope you can help me finish my nursing program so I 
can start working and maybe get my family back. 

I'm just one of thousands of guys out there with the same story. 
We all really need your help. Don't forget about us, please. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared ste.^ ^.'^nt of Mr. Deal follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Br<ucE Deal 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee on Employment and Productivity, 
my name is Bruce Deal and I am a dislocated timber worker from Douglas Cx)unty, 
Winston, Oregon. I'm an endangered species. 

First, I want to tell you that I am glad to oe here because I have a lot to tell you 
and I want to tell you what happened to me and what is happenmg to lots of folks 
in Oregon. And I am one of the lucky ones. « . oa * 

I worked for Roseburg Forest Products Saw Mill Number 2 for 23 years, startmg 
work there when I was 19, in 19(>8— I'm 43 now. I never had a chance to learn any- 
thing else— the pay was good and it was easy to stay there. I ran a saw— was a 
resaw operator. Back in those days, anybody could get a job, used to be that if you 
had a pair of gloves in your hand they would pat you to work. It was a good deal, 
great pay and in my hometown. There was plenty of work for everybody and every- 
body worked there. Ths piant is torn down now, there's nothing left of it. 

I was laid off in September, after working at the mill for 23 years. 1 11 never forget 
that day My heart was in my throat and I was scaretl. We knew it was coming, and 
saw it coming a while back. The timber crisis happened gradually because of the 
spotted owl, the environmentalists and all the laws. The supply of logs started dwin- 
dling and they started to shut the mill down for 1 week or 2, and then would go 
down to maybe 4 days a week. It started gradually, but still when it finally hap- 
pened, none of us were really prepared. Back then I had a steady income and made 
real good money. I had all the credit I wanted, just with my signature— that has all 
changed drastically since September. . ^ i * u 

We received a 60-<lay notice. The mill laid off lots of folks, just like me, a lot older 
and some had worked at Roseburg Forest Products longer. You take a layoff like 
that in a town this size and it hurts, it hurts everybody. 

Umpqua Training and Employment came out to the mill, they were really on the 
ball. They talked to us and gave us our tests. I was desperate. I d never gone to 
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anyone for help before, never. I had no idea where to start and without them. I 
couldn't have started at all. 

It's like this. You're used to living ^n a full paycheck, and then they start getting 
smaller, and finally you don't have a paycheck. But the real problem is that your 
bills don t get any smaller. You get behind, and your credit starts to go bad. I lost a 
house over it and right now we're renting a place that we have to move out of by 
June 10th. because they re selling it. We don't have anything left but what we've 
got and we figure there's no place for us to go but up. The wife and I are separated 
right now. that s all caused by the tensions of being unemployed and the hard times 
we ve been going through. It's really been rough on my family. 

When Umpqua Training and Employment gave me the test, they looked at my 
test and told me to pick out anything I wanted to learn to do. I thought about nurs- 
ing, business management, other careers. Then I visited some of the hospitals in Ro- 
seburg. I was told that if I had my nursing degree. I could go to work that after- 
noon--^nd I would be making good money— starting at around $12 or $13 dollars an 
hour, bo I decided to become a nurse because I bad been in a very bad automobile 
accident and was impressed with the nurses. I thought that they had done a great 
job and it interested me. Before the accident. I had never really considered nursing 
for a career. 

I've been in the nursing program at Umpqua Community College for 2 terms now. 
Right now. I consider things in my life a lot better than they have ever been. When 
1 get through here. I'm going to have a worthwhile job that's worth doing, that 
niakes you feel like you're getting something done, instead of a dead-end job. A lot 
of people that worked down at the mill depend on the timber industry, and they 
don t have the opportunity that I have because some of them didn't even finish 
junior high much less high school. Umpqua Training can't help them unless they 
can get a vrED. although they can help you get that. But it takes so long to receive 
your education most guys that are 50 and 55 years old— they just lack 7 or 8 years 
to retire. They have to pay their bills so they go out and look for work. But who is 
going to hire a 55 year old man that doesn't have a diploma and has been working 
in the woods or at a saw mill all of his life. I wonder what's going to happen to 
them. They've got bills and families too. 

When the mill shut down and I heard that Umpqua Training and Employment 
would help us ou1>~I didn't believe that either— but I checked it out. It didn't take 
%!°"^ ^^^^ before I realized that they really were interested in helping people 
out. They meant what they said. They're paying my way through college, buying my 
books and stuff like that and emergencies, they usually find a way to help you out if 
you really need it. 

The bad part about this is that if the money runs out>-then I will have to get a 
job and quit school.^ Without their support. I can't afford to go to school and if I 
can t go to school, I'll never receive the training I need, to do something that will 
support my family. 

It will take me 2 years to get my degree. Right now my family is living on my 
unemployment and job retraining funds are paying for everything else— they arent 
really helping with my living expenses, except emergencies. For instance, if the 
light bill gets behind, they will help me out. The way it is set up now. my unemploy- 
ment will run out before I finish school and if that runs out and if job retraining 
money runs ouWi'll be up salt creek. I'd still have time to go on my schooling but I 
would have no way to pay for it without going out and getting a job. If there were 
jobs out there, it wouldn't be so bad. But I worked in the timber industry' and there 
aren t any timber jobs. Unless I receive training. I can't get a job to support myself, 
let alone my wife and my two children. They depend on me. 

Right now. we have to move out of the house where my wife and children are 
living. I m staying with friends because of our separation. But my wife and kids are 
going to be forced to move out of the house they're in and they are living on the 
money that I bring in from unemployment. My wife recently got a part time job 
through Umpqua Training and Employment but it hardly covers any of the bills 
And any place you rent, you've got to come up with first, last and a cleaning depos- 
it. I don t know what we're going to do about that, and that's just the kind of situa- 
tion I m in. If the job retraining money runs out. I'm done for. as far as ever cetting 
a good job. ^ ^ 

Some of the others down there, one guy only finished sixth grade— what's he 
eoing to do? I feel for them. I wonder what's happened to inem— seen some of them 
down at the college, but the others. 1 wonder how they are doing it. 

I read about the continuous support through training in the bill that Senator Hat- 
field introduced and I like it. And I've got to have it. or I'll never get anywhere. I 
couldn't have gotten this far without tht '^elp I have already received. 
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IVe got an option now, where I didn't have any before. Your job retraining money 
at Umpqua Training and Employment did that for me. JTPA did that for me and 1 
hope you can help me finish my nursing program so I can start working and maybe 
get my family back. I'm just one of thousands of guys out there with the same story. 
We all really need your help. All of our families really need your help and our com- 
munities need your help. Don't forget about us, please. 

Thank you. 

Senator Simon. I thank you. That was an eloquent statement 
that says very clearly why we have to work things out not just for 
you, and frankly not just for the timber industry, but for people 
who for one reason or another have ended up in your situation na- 
tionally. 

Mr. Gershon. 

Mr. Gershon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Adam:s. 
I might just say that you wrote a book a few years ago. Putting 

America Back to Work, I believe it was called 

Senator Simon. You are kind to remember that. 

Mr. Gershon. It's not only in my office, but I actually read it. 

Senator Simon. Thank you. 

Mr. Gershon. My name is Norm Gershon, and I am the presi- 
dent of Umpqua Training and Employment, Inc., in Douglas 
County, Roseburg, OR. By the way, Umpqua Training and Employ- 
ment is part of a consortium called the Oregon Consortium which 
funds program operators like Umpqua Training and Employment 
in 27 of Oregon's 36 counties, for the most part the rural counties 

of Oregon. . ^ j • 

I am here today on behalf of dislocated workers in Oregon and in 
support of S. 2491, the Endangered Species Employment Transition 
iA.ssistance ^^ct 

I come to you from a county in southwestern Oregon that Time 
magazine called "ground zero'' of the battle of an industry, labor 
unions, environmentalists, the Forest Service, the Bureau of L.and 
Management, and the Fish and Wildlife Service, over a Federal 
act, the Endangered Species Act, and a cute little owl called the 
northern spotted owl. Timo i^i 

My company, Umpqua Training and Employment, or Vi6ctj as 
we call it, administered the Job Training Partnership Act pro- 
grams in Douglas County. UT&E has been in the employment and 
training business for almost 18 years, but nothing has prepared us 
for the experience of the last 18 months. 

At that time, the area's wood product facilities, plywood mills, 
sawmills and other manufacturing entities began curtailments, lay- 
offs and shutdowns. The number of individuals involve now 
number about 1,500. v u ^ 

Perhaps some of you are not impressed with that number, but 
Douglas County's work force numbers in the thousands, not the 
hundreds of thousands or millions, and 85 percent of our manufac- 
turing jobs— and read that to mean family wage jobs— is in the 
wood products industry. We are losing the jobs that have supported 
our communities and our economy for the past 45 years. And what 
is more alarming is that the curtailments, layoffs and shutdowns 
continue The latest is set to occur just 5 days from today, May 
19th, when another 67 sawmill workers will permanently lose their 
jobs. 
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In our county, experts estimate that we will lose three out of 
every five timber industry jobs, much the result of the Endangered 
Species Act. It's a situation that our community has trouble envi- 
sioning, much less responding to. 

Senator Hatfield has introduced the Endangered Species Employ- 
ment Transition Assistance Act. I urge you to give it your most se- 
rious consideration. Until now, we have been assisting dislocated 
workers with Title III of the Job Training Partnership Act, and 
until now, funding has been adequate. 

We have put hundreds of dislocated workers into training in 
more than 30 different occupational areas. Bruce Deal who sits 
here beside me is one of them, and you have heard his story. 

However, my concern and the reason I am in Washington today 
is this. Title III of the Job Training Partnership Act is for all dislo- 
cated workers, whether a victim of defense cuts, the automobile in- 
dustry or an endangered species listing. And while the Federal 
Government has been generous to date, its attention will turn to 
the 74,000 victims of the GM layoffs in cities throughout the coun- 
try and the victims of the defense cuts that every presidential and 
congressional candidate is pledging. 

And the Pacific Northwest and other areas of the country affect- 
ed by an endangered species listing— and that includes every State 
in the Nation, as your map shows — will be without the resources to 
retrain the thousands of individuals who will follow Mr. Deal. 

We in the Northwest are at your mercy. It is your purview to 
decide how the Federal forests will be managed; we live with those 
decisions. We simply ask for the resource to help us help ourselves. 

I want to tell you what it's like daily in our office when we open, 
with the cars coming in and every day more workers coming in for 
help. Frankly, as a staff— and I don't mean to come to Washington 
to complain — but as a staff of just one of the entities administering 
the Job Training Partnership Act, we are weary. This has been 
going on for 18 months, and it is wave after wave of people needing 
our help — and that's fine, and that is what we are there to do. 

The tragedy would be if someone like Mr. Deal came to us, and 
we did not have the resources to help them. That is the thing we 
fear the most. That is why we support the kind of concept that 
Senator Hatfield has put forth, and we hope you will seriously con- 
sider it. 

Thank you for inviting me. 

Senator Simon. Thank you. And let me add that while I hope we 
can pass a Hatfield-type bill and one that the administration will 
sign, we also have to see to it that all people like Bruce Deal have 
a chance to continue their education. 

If you take the old GI Bill after World War II and add the infla- 
tion factor to it, today it would mean a total of $8,100 a year in 
grants. We don't have anything close to that today. 

Senator Simon. Ms. Cam Preus-Braly. 

Ms. Preus-Braly. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the Subcommittee on Employment and Productivity. 

My name is Cam Preus-Braly, and I am the manager of the Job 
Training Partnership Act Administration for the great State of 
Oregon. I am here to give my support to Senate Bill 2491, the En- 
dangered Species Employment Transition Assistance Act of 1992 
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and to give you a glimpse of the impact of timber industry-related 
dislocations in Oregon. 

Oregon is a State of innovation, change and challenge. During 
the last few years, State and Federal initiatives have brought about 
major changes. There is the WARN act, the EDWAAA act, and the 
amendments that you just passed. And our system has responded 
with efficient and effective programming. 

In 1991, the Oregon legislature enacted a 21-member work force 
quality council with representatives of business, labor. State and 
local government, community-based organizations, the legislature, 
and 'he public. The council's chaise is to create a seamless delivery 
system that connects clients, resources and providers of education, 
training and job placement. With t lis focus, the JTPA system is 
well-positioned to lead our State in a response to the work force 
challenges of the next decade. 

Oregon has incredible work force challenges now. Specifically, we 
are faced with the devastating dislocation of thousands of men and 
women as a direct or indirect result of Federal actions regarding 
critical habitats affecting our rural timber and water resources. 
The dislocations have an immediate and disastrous impact on local 
employment and tax revenues. 

I come to you today to tell you about the desperately needed as- 
sistance for the growing number of dislocated workers in our pro- 
grams in Oregon, and for the hundreds of thousands of dislocated 
workers throughout this Nation who, without our programs, have 
lost but one more avenue to becoming productive working citizens 
again. 

Let me give you some figures to show you the kind of need that 
exists in our State alone and the critical role we are playing in the 
lives of those most in need. 

Thirty-six counties in Oregon have a land mass of 97,000 miles. 
We gave a general population of about three million. Of that popu- 
lation, 250,000 are economically disadvantaged and in the labor 
force. This year, over 171,000 people will receive unemployment 
benefits. Of that figure, almost 63,000 are long-term unemployed 
individuals, meaning they have been out of work for at least 15 
weeks. 

The loss of over 17,000 specifically timber-related jobs in Oregon 
has heightened the anxiety. They need your attention and support, 
and they need it now. 

Last year, Oregon's JTPA programs served 3,876 dislocated work- 
ers, and next year will be able to serve about 18,000. We have been 
very fortunate co have access to discretionary funds which have en- 
abled us to serve about twice the number that our formula funding 
would allow. 

Over 77 percent of those we serve will go back to work. Before 
the layoffs, these men and women are making an average of $9.48 
an hour. When they return to work, they are making an average of 
$9.50, two cents difference. 

Our programs are already inundated and overflowing with dislo- 
cated, frustrated men and women who are eager to learn and eager 
to quickly return to work. Our programs and partnerships with the 
emplojonent division and the community colleges are already in 
place and working throughout Oregon. In cities like Portland and 
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in rural communities like Roseburg, we are assisting literally thou- 
sands of dislocated workers. 

We have the experience with the dislocated worker to make the 
provisions of this initiative a reality — ^getting people retrained and 
educated and back to work. And it can't be done too quickly, I 
takes some time, and in the meantime these people have to support 
their faniilies. They have families and homes at risk. Some have 
young children; some have children in college who cannot continue; 
they can't pay their medical bills; simple utility bills are a finan- 
cial strain. And as Bruce has indicated, he lost his house. 

They are in a peculiar situation. They have always paid their 
bills, and now they cannot. Communities are literally shutting 
down. Businesses are moving. Homes are lost. Taxes aren't paid. 
There is a bumper sticker seen on the streets that reads, "My 
family is an endangered species." And they are right. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I come to you today by your invitation to 
tell you about our problems which, I might add, are not State-spe- 
cific; they are happening across our Nation. I come to you today to 
show my support of Senator Hatfield's bill, S. 2491. This bill does 
not attempt to alter the Endangered Species Act of 1973, but pro- 
vides the necessary relief for those who are harmed by its impact. 

This bill would provide job search assistance, needs-related pay- 
ments, and extended monetary assistance for dislocated workers 
who have exhausted their unemployment insurance benefits but 
are enrolled in a qualified training program. The bill would fill the 
gap between the 26 weeks of unemployment benefits currently 
available and the 1 to 2 years it takes to retrain for a job. 

I urge you to consider the absolute necessity of this bill, which 
would target increased funding for the long-term dislocated work- 
ers for emplojonent, training and education throughout Oregon and 
the Nation. With your support we can extend our programs that 
are already working and successful. 

S. 2491 and our programs deserve your validation, iis do our cli- 
ents, their families, and their communities. For the sake of our eco- 
nomically and educationally disadvantaged citizens, aiid for those 
workers who stand to lose their families, their homes and their 
communities, please give us the resources to get on with the busi- 
ness at hand — ^getting people back to work. 

Thank you. 

Senator Simon. Thank you. 

Because we're going to have a vote at 11:30, and Mr. Gorbachev 
is going to be speaking to us right after that, if it is all right with 
Senator Adams, let's hear the next three witnesses, and then what- 
ever time we have left we can question all six witnesses. 

Senator Adams. Fine. 

Senator Simon. We'll hear now from Mr. Irv Fletcher, president 
of the Oregon AFL-^CIO; Mr. Denny Scott, assistant director of the 
industrial department. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America, and Calvin Johnson, legislative representative of 
the AFL-CIO. 

Unless you have some preference to the contrary, we will just 
take you in the order of seating. Mr. Johnson, you get first crack. 
And again, we will enter your full statements in the record, and I 
will confine you to 5 minutes. 
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STATEMENTS OF CALVIN JOHNSON, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, AFL-CIO; IRV FLETCHER, PRESIDENT, OREGON, AFL-CIO, 
AND DENNY SCOTT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, INDUSTRIAL DE- 
PARTMENT, UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS OF AMERICA 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Senator, Mr. Chairman. 
I am Calvin Johnson, legislative representative of the AtL-OlO, 
and I appreciate this opportunity to express the support of the 
AFL-CIO for S. 2491, the Endangered Species Employment Transi- 
tion Assistance Act. 

This important legislation creates a vitally needed employment 
transition assistance program for workers who lose their jobs as a 
result of enforcement of the Endangered Species Act. 

This new worker assistance program is similar to the worker ad- 
justment assistance program already created by Congress in the 
Clean Air Act. The basic principle involved is that workers who 
lose their jobs as a result of a specific desirable national policy 
should get special adjustment assistance, including income support, 
while in training for other work. 

In addition to benefits currently available to dislocated workers 
under JTPA Title III, S. 2491 will provide new benefits for job 
search allowances, needs-related payments, and extended monetary 
assistance. This income support and extended monetary ass^tance 
will be available to dislocated workers who have exhausted their 
unemployment compensation benefits or who were not eligible for 
such benefits, provided they are participating in a qualified train- 
ing or education program, vr- J r 

We are pleased to note that a worker shall not be disqualified tor 
training and education services for failure to enroll in such a pro- 
gram if there are no such programs available on a timely basis, or 
if it is not the fault of the worker. . 

Unfortunately, recently issued Labor Department regulations tor 
the Clean Air Act do not, as the legislation required, contain such 
protection for workers who are disqualified through no tault ot 
their own. Therefore, we recommend that Congress inform the 
Labor Department that it is in violation of the law as spelled out in 
the Clean Air Act and make clear in this legislation that such a 
practice should not be performed. „ . j 

Let me urge you to consider the needs of the so^alled secondary 
workers" in the issue of eligibility. Those are workers who do not 
lose their jobs directly as a result of enforcement of the Endaxi- 
gered Species Act, but do indeed lose their jobs indirectly as the 
result of the closing of a mill or a plant in a community where 
many laid-off workers live. Such workers should be allowed to par- 
ticipate in programs funded under this act when those programs 
are part of ar. overall community response to a shutdown. ^ 
We also recommend that Congress take this opportunity to clari- 
fy Title III eligibility requirements that have restricted some work- 
ers from enrolling in training and readjustment programs due to 
the failure of their employers to provide specific individual notice 
of termination as soon as they know that the T>lant will close or 
downsize. 
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pOL interpretation of Title III requires that workers can only re- 
ceive individualized training and readjustment ser\'ices when they 
have a layoff notice in hand. As we all know, employers often mis- 
represent a permanent layoff as temporary, or often do not feel 
they are in a position to give individual not:.e earlier than 60 days 

e^!!f^ \xr' 'I"}^^. '^^^ °^ ^ 'Closing or a defense-related 
Shutdown We need to give program deliverers the flexibility to re- 
spond early, to determine individual needs, and enroll workers in 
training as appropriate. 

On the issue of authorized grant recipients, I urge you to include 
(1) a requirement that all grant applications for funding show docu- 
mentary evidence of consultation with appropriate State and local 
labor organizations to ensure that the interests of affected workers 
are fully represented, and (2) special priority for State and local 
labor organizations as grant recipients after adding those labor or- 

Itetfipfp^n °f 'ft''*i^''^l^ ^"^^^^ ^^'^t applicants. Many 
btate AI-L-CIO central bodies have successfully operated dislocated 
worker programs for the past decade and are in an excellent posi- 
tion to offer services to workers displaced by enforcement of the 
Ii<ndangered Species Act. 

Subsection (b) on dealing with needs-based payments, which re- 
quires enrollment in training by the 13th week of unemployment 
compensation or the 8th week after notice of long-term layoff 
should be struck from the bill. This requirement sounds reasonable 
in theory but in practice it traps many workers in arbitrary sched- 
uling problems. We think the simplest and best solution is to delete 
subsection (b). u^ici^ 

Additionally, tying needs-based payments to strict income eligi- 
bility requirements may force many workers to delay enrollment in 
training while they wait for their income to fall below the lower 
living level s standard. A worker's past income should not be used 
to determine his current need for monetary support while enrolled 
in training. Rather, workers collecting UI should be provided with 
inimediate counseling and referral to training if needed. Workers 
who do not qualify or have exhausted UI should be provided with 
immediate income support when they enroll in training 

I urge you to include a process on the issue of the amount of 
needs-based payments, for waiving maximum benefit requirements 
and allowing exceptions for situations of special need, as deter- 
mined by appeal to the Secretary of Labor. We find, unfortunately, 
that some State unemployment compensation benefits, as well as 
the official poverty line, are simply too low for even the most aus- 
tere decent family living standards. 

On administrative expenses, we support the 5 percent rule We 
ask you to include a requirement that the Secretary of Labor give 
special priority and technical assistance to help nongovernmental 
nonprofit organizations prepare grant applications. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to repeat the AFL-CIO's 
strong support and endorsement of S. 249L We all know that there 
will be workers around the entire U.S. who suffer job loss as a 
result of enforcement of the Endangered Species Act. This program 
set torth in b. 2491 with our recommended changes will help these 
workers complete education and training programs with needs- 
based payments and job search allowances. 
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^eVepared statement of Mr. Johnson follows:] 
Prepared Statement of Calvin Johnson 

Mr. Chairman. 1 am Calvin Johnson, legislative '^P^«^ftf"^|i^|^\^^49?; 
ard I appreciate this opportunity to express the support of ^^e " '°!t^„fi^g 

^ At the 1991 convention of the fFL-aO a polky j^^^^^^^^ 

This new worker assistance program is ^ Acfx^^^ 

vided th^y are^rticipating in a qualified training or education program. 

grams available on a timely basis, or if it is n°V*^„^ Clean Air Act do not 
nately, recently issued Labor I^Pa^ment regu ation^^^ 
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of enforcement of the Endangered Spe^es Act, but do indeed^ose^^ ^^.^ 

specific individual notice of termination as s<»n as they ^^^^^ r^uires that work- 
close or downsize. U.S. DOL interpretation of M ^ 
ers can only recdve i^^^^^^^^ 

have a layoff notice in '^a"'*- thev are in a position to give individ- 

nent layoff as temporary or often do not teel they are in ^ 

ual notice earlier than 60 days Prior te layoff as^n^t^^^^ ?he fiexibility to%e. 

tff^Te^X deSne i^dVilMs aKll workers in training as appro- 

priate. 
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arexSt^l'^itiS^'L'^'^'^'^ P^°S^^'"^ °f the past decade and are in 

lndaS's^'i^° Ac^. '° '^'^P'-'^^ "y enforcement oTthe 

Needs-Based Payments 

in^tr^inL°bv'?L°n?h^''"l^r^ needs-based payments which requires enrollment 
a nnfl^T ^ 1 ^ ^^^^ '^'S?'' "'^ unemployment compensation or the 8th week after 
reL° naU' tTh"!^" '^t' in p° acli^: f ^ ' '"^^ ™^ rS"iremeT^ul,1s 

c^llnlennr-Tfef^^^^^^^^^^ 

fn t-S"' •'^^^'^^ '^^'y^^^r^-^^^^^^^^ 

.L-J^LTai^ii-Smurhe^ rwr//xce^i:;ntf^r Ilt^" 

ations of special need, as determined b/ appeal to the ^r^tl^ of W wJ fi' ^' 
officia?"p:ve'^V' ifnV""^ state unemplo^ym^t com^nsS'^'^el^'^weKhe 
Hving stTnS • '"""'^ decent f^mHy 

Administrative Expenses 

On administrative expenses, we support the 5 percent rule We ask vou inplnH^ 
a requirement that the Secretary of Labor give si>ecial nrinHrv if f • * 

b"ll We al^know thtt th^t M Tg^-"^ Spec.es Employment Transition A^^stance 
oiii. we an know that there will be workers around the entire U S whn <=i,ffo,- ;,,k 

orthlnVf^q^ °f °f Endangered Sp^ies^Act The Jrol^Im '^t 

^J^..l^ ^ "^''^ """^ recommended changes, will help these workers comollte 

education and training programs with needs-gased payment a^dTob^^^rcnHot 

Thank you. 

Mr. Fletcher. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

fh J^ f president of the Oregon AFL-CIO. I would ask 

that my statement be submitted for the record 

record*"" "^^^ statements will all be printed in the 

nf^^J^J'f'?'''*''^- ^ "^ake a very short statement in the interest 
of time. I have to catch a plane, and you have to go vote 

1 am appearmg here today not just on behalf of Oregon's wood 
products workers but tens of thousands of others whose jobs are^ 
part or in whole dependent on the wood products economy 

I think we should say, "Ask not for whom the bell tolls When it 
tolls in Roseburg, Medford or Grant's Pass, it tolls not just for wS<i 
products worker^; it tolls for thousands of others-public empbv- 
fofthe?'" workers, service personnel-it indeed tolls 

With that, I think I'll turn it over to brother Scott 
LThe prepared statement of Mr. Fletcher follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Irvin Fletcher 

no°f y "^""^ 'T'" Fletcher and I am president of the Oregon AFL- 

Uif ie.rS nf °^P^'^T^y t° testify today on behalf of my mem&rship in 
the great state of Oregon and to speak for the thousands of timber workers and 
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their families in the Pacific Northwest whose lives are intertwined with the forests 
in our regions. 

Mr. Chairman, I am here today to express the support of the AFL-CIO for The . 
Endangered Species Employment Transition Assistance Act (S. 2491). This bill has 
been introduced by Senator Mark Hatfield (R-OR) as an amendment to the Job 
Training Partnership Act. In our view, this amendment will strengthen the Job 
Training Partnership Act. 

S. 2491 is desperately needed in the Pacific Northwest, particularly in Oregon 
where we have lost more than 17,000 full-time timber jobs in the last 2 years due to 
the much publicized designation of spotted owl habitat. The loss of millions of acres 
of National Forest land to the spotted owl has wreaked socioeconomic havoc on our 
members causing: massive job displacement; mill closings; homelessness; and hope- 
lessness. 

Oregon's economy depends heavily on its renewable natural resource — timber. 
Timber receipts are used by the State and local governments to fund public schools 
and roads. In 1908, Congress directed that 20 percent of the receipts from National 
Forest timber sales be paid to counties for support of local schools and roads. Con- 
gress also provided that counties in western Oregon in which the Bureau of Land 
Management administered lands (O&C lands) are located would receive 50 percent 
(net) of the receipts for the general county services. 

Oregon state officials list 158 of our communities as "timber-dependent." Workers 
in the forest products industry are among the most productive workers in the coun- 
try and they respect the forests they live in and harvest. They have a deep commit- 
ment to family, community and country. 

Too often, forest products workers and thousands of other workers in related in- 
dustries, are permanently displaced as a result of compliance efforts to the Endan- 
gered Species Act. The same Congress which passed ESA has a responsibility to 
make sure these workers — v/ho have lost their livelihoods due to ESA — are allowed 
the opportunity to learn new skills so they can continue to support their families 
and communities. 

Up to 104,000 jobs ultimately could be lost in the Pacific Northwest as a conse- 
quence of spotted owl protection. Now is the time to get jobs assistance and retrain- 
ing programs in the field so that the unemployed timber workers of today and to- 
morrow can continue to contribute to our economy. Senator Hatfield's amendment 
will establish the employment transition assistance programs that are so desperate- 
ly needed by our members in Oregon. 

The needs of timber workers must be considered along with the needs of the envi- 
ronment. Workers and their families face hardships ahead that are more dangerous 
than the saws, cables and other hazardous equipment that make their jobs in the 
timber industry the most hazardous in the country. Timber is our only renewable 
natural resource, but all too often, once these jobs are gone, we discover that em- 
ployment is not always a renewable resource. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Oregon AFL-CIO and the 14 million-member na- 
tional AFL-CIO, we support The Endangered Species Employment Transition As- 
sistance Act (S. 2491) and ask you and all committee members to work towards its 
passage. Thank you. 

Senator Simon. We'll give you the brevity award here today, Mr. 
Fletcher. Thank you. 
Mr. Scott. 

Mr. ScoTT. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Denny Scott. I am with the carpenters' union industrial de- 
partment. Our union represents about 600,000 members in the U.S. 
and Canada. Our members work in construction, shipbuilding, mill- 
work, logging, lumber, pljrwood and other wood manufacturing. 
About 30,000 of our members are directly impacted by the current 
controversy surrounding the northern spotted owl. 

We represent thousands of displaced workers in the Pacific 
Northwest, and we are very pleased to come here today and sup- 
port Senator Hatfield's Job Training Partnership Act amendment 
that would handle some of the dislocation due to the implementa- 
tion of the Endangered Species Act. 
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We support reauthorization and species preservation, with some 
adjustment and modification in the act. The broad goals of the act 
are very important and should be maintained, and we embrace 
that notion. 

However, we have learned much from the northern spotted owl 
controversy, and I think we need some adjustment in the act to 
take care of that. This provision introduced by Senator Hatfield is^ 
a good step in that direction, in recognizing the dislocation that 
can occur. 

There are about 270,000 workers in the Pacific Northwest who 
depend directly on a wood supply of some sort for employment. Our 
forests are under extreme pressure right now. We have lost about 
10 million acres of public land due to designation of the northern 
spotted owl and the onset of certain court injunctions. It is hard to 
envision that kind of broad impact, hard to envision that the fram- 
ers of the Endangered Species Act had that kind of broad impact in 
mind and then did not deal with the economic and job loss conse- 
quences that could occur when you employ the act on such a broad 
basis. 

In the last 2 years and a couple of months, about 110 mills in the 
region have closed — permanent shutdowns — impact between 17,000 
and 18,000 employees directly. Those jobs aren't all lost due to im- 
plementation of the Endangered Species Act. It would be naive to 
make that case. I think the larger impact with respect to the owl 
will be felt next year and the year beyond, based on the kinds of 
recovery plans that we have seen and the kind of projected timber 
harvest decline that we anticipate from implementation of those 
provisions. 

Job estimates range from a high of 104,000 to a low of around 
20,700. The truth may be somewhere in the middle. But I think it 
is fair to say that the job impact will be tremendous one way or the 
other. 

We must offer assistance and retraining to unemployed timber 
workers who face unemployment as a result of ESA regulation, and 
we support Senator Hatfield's bill to do that. 

Members of the subcommittee, balance is the key. Human needs, 
along with plant and animal needs, must be jointly considered. 
Right now, the scales seem to be tipped in favor of plants and ani- 
mals. Humans are suffering. Humans are falling off the scale. 

We strongly support S. 2491 to give timber workers displaced by 
ESA a chance. We commend Senator Hatfield, an original author 
of the Endangered Species Act, for his enlightened, progressive ap- 
proach in dealing with the human ramifications of the ESA. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to make this 
statement. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Scott follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Denny Scott 

Good morning Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee. My name is Denny 
Scott and I'm staff economist at the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America. As a representative of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America (UBCJA), Tm speaking to you today on behalf of 600,000 trade union 
members in the United States and Canada. 

Our members are employed in construction, shipbuilding, furniture, millwork, log- 
ging, lumber, plywood and other wood manufacturing. More than 30,000 of our 
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members are located in the Pacific Northwest region of our country. My testimony 
this morning will focus on these members. 

I appreciate the opportunity to come before this subcommittee to testify on the 
far-reaching impact the Endangered Species Act is having in the Pacific Northwest. 
Today, I represent thousands of displaced timber workers as I support Senator Mark 
Hatfield's (R-OR) amendment to the Job Training Partnership Act, The Endangered 
Species Employment Transition Assistance Act, known as S. 2491. 

We support species preservation and we support reauthorization, with some modi- 
fications, of the Endangered Species Act. The broad goals of the Act are important 
and should be maintained. However, the Endangered Species Act needs to be ac^ust- 
ed. Because of the way ESA is currently being applied, thousands of people are 
losing their jobs and many, their homes. 

Forest products workers in the Pacific Northwest derive their livelihoods from the 
region's public and private forests. The jobs of more than 270,000 workers depend 
directly on the availability of timber — a renewable natural resource. Timber work- 
ers lives and the lives of their families and communities are linked inescapably to 
the fate of our forests. 

Mr. Chairman, the fate of our national forests in the Northwest and elsewhere is 
extremely uncertain — and consequently the fate of families living in forest commu- 
nities is uncertain — and this is due to a lack of federal guidance. Forest manage- 
ment and timber sales are subject to wildly divergent interpretation. Administrative 
and legal appeals have all but halted the timber sale program. This, coupled with 
the loss of over 10 million acres of public forest land due to the designation of spot- 
ted owl habitat has decimated communities and families in the Pacific Northwest. 

Our union is painfully aware of what is happening to timber workers in the Pacif- 
ic Northwest due to: 1) listing of the spotted owl as a threatened species; and 2) des- 
ignation of Habitat Conservation Areas (HCAs), under ESA regulations. HCA desig- 
nation is the allocation of land whereby no forest management activity can occur. 
Timber harvest is not allowed in Habitat Conservation Areas and other activities 
that surround timber sale preparation are rigidly restricted. The lock-up of National 
Forest land due to ESA has caused large-scale job displacement and created a devas- 
tating domino affect threatening individuals, families and communities throughout 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Fm not talking about a few hundred jobs. Over 17,000 North American timber 
workers have lost their jobs permanently. Plant closures continue — 1 10 have perma- 
nently closed since January 1990. While recession contributed to some of the unem- 
ployment it is a certainty that designation of spotted owl habitat and subsequent 
court injunctions have created an increasing share of the dislocation. The unemploy- 
ment caused by sp>otted owl habitat designation is creating homelessness and in- 
creasing reliance on food banks by families who were hardworking people leading 
productive lives. 

Timber workers can't simply pack up and move to a new career. Their skills are 
highly specialized and not easily transferred to other industries. Unemployment 
benefits have been exhausted, families have no health care benefits and job training 
funds are depleted. 

While there has been much debate and conflict over the jobs impact of protecting 
the spotted owl, it is clear the human suffering is going to get much worse. Nearly 
104,000 jobs ultimately could be lost in the Pacific Northwest as a consequence of 
spotted owl protection according to an independent study compiled by Professor 
Wilbur R. Maki and Research Fellow Douglas Olson of the University of Minnesota. 
The United States Forest Service's job loss estimate is much lower — 20,700. Howev- 
er, the Forest Service figure completely ignores the fact that spotted owl protection 
measures would also extend to other public and private lands, affecting far more 
workers. 

As Senator Hatfield has pointed out, adherence to ESA regulations has and will 
continue to cause job displacement nationwide. Within our union, construction 
members also rely on the continuing availability of timber for job security. The 
USFS preferred protection program for the spotted owl would decrease the amount 
of available softwood by the equivalent of 280,000 houses — more than one-fourth of 
the total number of homes built in the United States last year. With almost no 
timber now coming out of federal forests, rising lumber prices are expected to drive 
new-house costs up an average of $3,500, according to the National Association of 
Home Builders (NAHB). This will clearly hamper the already fragile economic re- 
covery. 

A shortage of certain types of timber may mean higher prices for wood and paper 
products. The economic effects of reduced timber supply are wide in scope. We are 
looking at a rise in housing costs and in other wood products, such as furniture and 
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paper. Timber-related industries such as construction and transportation will also 
be adversely affected by reduced timber supply. Not only will this mean a deteriora- 
tion in our standard of living, it will mean the loss of more jobs in a wide range of 
industries. 

We must offer assistance and retraining to unemployed timber workers and to 
those who face unemployment as a result of ESA regulations. Senator Hatfield's bill 
to amend Title III of the Job Training Partnership Act establishes employment 
transition assistance programs that will save the individuals, families and communi- 
ties that are deteriorating due to broad application of the Endangered Species Act 
as we have seen in the case of the northern spotted owl. Senator Hatfield's job as- 
sistance program is similar to programs Congress included in the Clean Air Act — 
when Congress anticipated job displacement and set up programs to alleviate ad- 
verse socioeconomic consequences. 

Mr. Chairman, our union and the national AFIX^IO support The Endangered 
Species Employment Transition Assistance Act (S. 2491) because it provides: 1) new 
benefits for job search allowances; 2) needs related payments; and 3) extended mone- 
tary assistance for workers in training or educational programs. This legislation will 
allow displaced timber workers who have run out of money and hope, the opportuni- 
ty to complete education and training programs they could otherwise not afford. It 
gives displaced timber workers a shot at a second career. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, the key word here is balance. 
Human needs along with plant and animal needs, must be jointly considered. Rijght 
now, the scales are tipped in favor of plants and animals. Humans are suffering. 
Some are falling off the scale. We strongly support S. 2491 to give timber workers 
displaced by ESA what they deserve. 

We commend Senator Hatfield, an original author of the Endangered Species Act, 
for his enlightened approach to dealing with the human ramifications of ESA. Spe- 
cies protection is critical to preserving the Earth's ecosystem. We believe that the 
preservation of human livelihoods is equally important. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the subcommittee, we implore you to balance the scales. Millions of ^yorking men 
and women and their families ask you to remember them as you consider S. 2491. 
Thank you. 

Senator Simon. We thank all three of you, and I think Senator 
Adams and I can each get in about 5 minutes of questions to all six 
of you. 

Mr. Deal, if you could come up and take a seat at the table. You 
mentioned losing your home. If we had legislation that said that 
the Federal Government could, while you are unemployed, make 
your moi-tgage payments through a secondary mortgage for that 
amount, so that when you completed paying your primary mort- 
gage, you would have that secondary mortgage that you would still 
owe, whatever it is, for the payments while you were unemployed, 
would that have been of help in your situation? 

Mr. Deal. Yes, I think so, as long as I didn't have to pay it right 
then. 

Senator Simon. That's right. You would pay it at the end of 
paying your first mortgage, so that the Federal Government ulti- 
mately would get its money back, and you could save your home in 
that situation. 

Mr. Deal. Yes, that would have helped greatly. 

Senator Simon. And I see Mr. Fletcher nodding. You have dealt 
with this. Let me just ask Mr. Scott and Mr. Johnson also — this is 
obviously in addition to what we're talking about here— as you 
sense it, would this be of practical help to unemployed workers? 

Mr. Fletcher. Yes, and I think it is timely you mention that. I 
came in last night from a 13-day study tour of Germany, Denmark 
and Sweden, looking at how they handle retraining and unemploy- 
merit benefits. You don't have to lose your home in those countries 
to be retrained for another job; unfortunately, we do here. I think 
we are seeing hundreds of people in Oregon put in the position of 
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losing homes, families, and the whole works. We need some sort of 
a maintenance of unemplojnnvmt benefits while he continues to be 
retrained for up to at least 2 years, and I would suggest at least a 
moratorium on the payment oji a mortgage, if not a payment of the 
interest by somebody. 
Senator Simon. Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott. I think that question goes to broader social policy. In 
this country it seems like we move forward on some economic 
policy, environmental policy, and then all of a sudden we learn the 
tremendous human impacts, and we are behind the curve. 

In European countries, they do some planning prior to imple- 
mentation of the kinds of programs we've seen. I think we need to 
begin looking. In the hearing yesterday about the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act, Jack Ward Thomas talked about the need for extensive 
planning in order to save species. You have to be inserted early in 
the process. 

I would maintain that the same principle applies to human 
beings. If we are going to save ecosystems and save species, we 
have to begin planning in the early stages so we know about the 
economic dislocation, the harm and the problems created for 
human beings. And I think we can handle some of these problems 
such as home mortgage and health care. People lose their health 
care; they have no health care. It is irresponsible not to think in 
terms of those broader issues. 

Senator Simon. We have not talked about the health care issue, 
and every unemployed person faces severe problems there. 

Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Senator, I agree. I think as we look at the prob- 
lems that we are confronting in the whole defense downsizing and 
the retraining programs that we're going to have to put in place 
for people coming out of the defense industry, we are clearly not 
just looking at individuals who have been disadvantaged and need 
basic educational skills in order to be trained to go into the work 
force; we are looking at people who have held jobs and been respon- 
sible and been a mainstay in their communities. And to allow them 
to lose homes and to lose their health insurance — I mean, to say 
somebody has his COBRA benefits and health insurance doesn't 
mean a whole lot when it's going to cost him $600 to $700 a month 
to maintain a health insurance policy, and he's only getting $500 a 
month in UI benefits. He's going to need to eat before he needs to 
go to the doctor. Those kinds of things need to be taken into consid- 
eration—and we can't try to fit all of these programs into existing 
programs. 

One of the things that we have discovered as the Clean Air Act 
provisions for dislocated workers have been implemented is that 
there tends to be a tendency in the department to try to make ev- 
erything fit into one program. Well, you can't make square pegs fit 
into round holes. 

Senator Simon. We have too many people who are falling 
through the cracks; I agree. 

If I may finally very briefly ask Ms. Preus-Braly and Mr. Ger- 
shon, if we were to enact the Hatfield bill tomorrow, will that 
cause any severe problems in terms of administering the JTPA pro- 
grams? 
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Ms. Preus-Braly. I would say not. There are provisions, as Mr. 
Johnson said, in the Clean Air Act that this bill mirrors, so there 
are already regulations written around that or at least proposed by 
the Department of Labor, that I think we could easily begin imple- 
mentation of the use of the dollars for citizens like Mr. Deal. 

Senator Simon. But it would not cause a problem in Roseburg, 
OR in terms of your administering it? 

Ms. Preus-Braly. Absolutely not. 

Senator Simon. Mr. Gershor*^ 

Mr. Gershon. What it woi effect is a great sense of relief. We 
see what is happening in our area as something that is going to be 
happening 2 years form now, 3 years from now, 4 years from now, 
5 years from now. And as my remarks stated, what we are afraid 
of is that the money is going to run out a year from now, and then 
the thousands who follow Bruce Deal are not going to have the ad- 
vantages that he had. 

This act aims specific money at people affected by the Endan- 
gered Species Act and gives us a sense of longevity that we're going 
to be able to help the people who are going to need it even 5 years 
from now. 

Senator Simon. Thank you. 

Senator Adams. 

Senator Adams. Thank you. Senator Simon. 

I have been very n?.uch in support of these programs, as has Sen- 
ator Simon, for dislocated workers, but I want to say that I am dis- 
appointed in what has happened with regard to legislation and 
what is being stated today, and let me express my concerns. 

First, I understand, Mr. Fletcher and Mr. Gershon, that you have 
adequate funds now, but you are concerned about the future. 

Second, Td like to ask Mr. Deal what if anything did the compa- 
ny do for you when they shut down the plant. 

Mr. Deal. They gave me 60 days' notice. 

Senator Adams. Did they pay you anjrthing? 

Mr. Deal. They paid a certain amount of severance pay, yes. 

Senator Adams. Senator Simon and myself and others, led by 
Senator Metzenbaum, got the 60-day notice, which was fought by 
the administration you will remember — otherwise you wouldn't 
have been told at all. I just want you to know where we're coming 
from. 

And Mr. Scott, I introduced last year S. 1536, which had these 
kinds of provisions in it. It had specific programs to help workers 
in the rural communities. Now, you went to my State AFL-CIO 
convention last summer and said it was anti-labor and a bad bill. I 
happen to think you're wrong, and we won't debate the point at 
this point. But I'd like to have you submit for the record a specific 
list of those additional worker assistance programs that would im- 
prove the worker assistance in S. 1536 which I put in last year on 
this. 

Now, let me address this question to you 

Mr. Scott. May I respond. Senator? 
Senator Adams. Yes, please do. 

Mr. Scott. We took a close look at that provision. The problem 
was not with the benefit programs or the entitlements or the train- 
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ing concepts. The problems were in the application and administra- 
tion; there were some flaws in the program. 

I am looking forward to your revised bill, and I am sure that 
those complications and problems will be ironed out in the bill that 
you are currently in the process of drafting; I am hopeful of that. 

Senator Adams. I hope so. Senator Leahy and I and others are 
going to introduce that next week, and we hope we have your sup- 
port because — want to say this to the AFL~CIO members who are 
here — ^we have a tough enough time passing these bills, as Senator 
Simon knows, and when we tried to cut off timber exports for local 
mills and assist them, we had a lot of people coming in and telling 
us that they didn't want to cut off log exports. 

My point is this. If you were to do away with the Endangered 
Species Act, it wouldn t stop any of these court injunctions. And 
Irv, I want you to take this message back to Young and some of the 
others. These injunctions are not under the Endangered Species 
Act; they are under the National Forest Management Act. And 
they are for the overcutting and greed that was applied in the 
period from the beginning of the Bush-Reagan Administration in 
1980 right straight through. Timber sales and timber cutting in- 
creased from a little over 3 billion board-feet to over 5 billion 
board-feet — and I supported that with Senator Hatfield the first 
year I was here. During that period of time, we lost 26,000 jobs. In 
other words, they're moving out on you. They're going south. 
They're going elsewhere. They're closing mills. They're going into 
new technology. 

So if you frame your bill around endangered species, people are 
going to come in and say ^ey weren't laid off by the Endangered 
Species Act. I don't mind commenting on the Endangered Species 
Act, but that isn't what Judge Dwyer said, and it isn't what Judge 
Zilley said. We told the Forest Service, Senator Hatfield, myself 
and a lot of others before we went in, that we had given them the 
money for a huge cut in 1987 — it went up over 8 billion board- 
feet— and that they had a year to fix it. The judge said the sarae 
thing — to get down the cutting level so you had sustained yieid. 
And the owl is just a marker spec"es. It is a marker to show hew 
the forests are being handled. 

One year later, they hadn't done a thing, and those injunctions 
went in. Now, I know the "God Squad" is going to meet, the "Gang 
of Four," and the professors and others are going to meet on the 
owl. But if you hang it all on the Endangered Species Act and the 
owl, the point is missed. And the point is there is technological 
change, there is shift in cycling, there is change in the market, and 
jobs are being lost, so we want a jobs program. And I got this clear 
through conference, and then it got knocked out because the Presi- 
dent threatened to veto, to help dislocated workers in the North- 
west — but not trying to tie it to a specific thing like the Endan- 
gered Species Act. 

I want to be sure, because I have never been called anti-labor in 
my whole life until this time, and that bothers me. Second, I want 
to know if you support a ban now on timber exports. 

Mr. Fletcher. Mr. Chairman, I have to take this opportunity to 
point out that the Oregon AFL-CIO passed a resolution 29 years 
ago calling to attention that they were exporting logs from Coos 
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Bay. And my organization got a constitutional amendment passed 
to amend the Constitution of the State of Oregon, to ban the export 
of logs off State lands. 

I submit, Senator, that if the problem exists in the Pacific North- 
west, it primarily exists because they are exporting most of those 
logs from the lands of the State of Washington. 

Senator Adams. That is correct, and we have moved to stop that. 
But when we tried to do this — that's my point here — ^we got opposi- 
tion from places we didn't expect opposition, and should not have 
had it. We tried to cut off our State land exports of logs and divert 
them to the local mills, and that did not happen because we got 
opposition from both the smaller mill owners, which I never under- 
stood, and from members of organized labor. We had the same 
thing — we tried to cut off exports entirely. And we did cut off all 
exports from Federal lands in the State of Washington. 

So we have been working toward those things, but what I want 
to be sure that we are doing at this point is this. I have to meet 
this afternoon with the Convertibility Task Force of Senator Mitch- 
ell, of which I am a member, and Fd ask you this question, and it 
is a hard question — and I don't even expect you to answer; you can 
nod your head or shake your head — but what is tl e difference be- 
tween Federal responsibility to a prospective tim jer worker who 
loses his job and a machinist who loses his job in defense reduc- 
tions? 

Mr. Fletcher. That's right. There isn't any difference. 
Senator Adams. There isn't any difference. 
Mr. Fletcher. That's right. 

Senator Adams. And yet that's what we're wrestling with this 
afternoon. That's where Senator Hatfield went and where I am 
going now. These are 1,300 rescissions sent up by the President of 
the United States that would close shipyards, close automobile 

giants — in other words, we've got a big fight going on here, Mr. 
cott, and I want to be your friend. I want to have organized labor 
understand and be with us where the fight is. 

We want more money for JTPA. We want to have logs kept in 
the country. Weyerhauser, Simpson, and ITT all export logs, and 
I'd like some help from all of you to get their logs in the domestic 
mills. I have talked with the leaders of those companies, but what 
they have done and what we are suffering from now is that certain 
of the private companies cut and run. Georgia Pacific is already 
back in Atlanta, Burlington-Northern has cut its quarter, every 
other section. The load is being thrown back on the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Federal lands. 

What is being attempted in this case is that the human species 
has come first, but as I have told my friends who are in the busi- 
ness and who are working for those businesses, if we were to just 
say all right, go ahead and cut, continue at 8 billion board-feet like 
you were, in 5 years you'll all be back, and there will be nothing 
left. There will be nothing left, and at that point, you'll have no 
jobs. 

So what we're trying to do here is see to it that the National 
Forest Management Act is enforced and that we get that cut down 
to a point where we can sustain it and sustain the jobs, and the 
companies begin to bargain vdth the unions on automation and 
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what is occurring, and help them. That's why I asked how much 
help Mr. Deal had received in transition. He is transitioning, and I 
compliment the JTPA for it. We re going to try to put more money 
into it, but as Senator Simon will say, and as I can tell you from 
the Appropriations Committee, if we don't get either a tax cut or a 
big defense dividend, we're going down $6.7 billion in discretionary 
spending, which is where JTPA comes from. That's a 3 percent cut 
across the board. 

So I'm talking to my friends, and I'm talking tough talk, I know, 
but I hope we understand where we all are with this, and I'll help 
Mark with this, but don't tie this thing to the Endangered Species 
Act. That's like tying a locomotive to the tail of a puppy dog. We've 
got a much bigger problem, and we need your help. 

Mr. Scott. Mr. Chairman 

Senator Simon. You'll have to make it brief because we just 
heard that buzzer go off. 

Mr. Scott. I'll just say to Senator Adams that we need some time 
to talk. I think we need to clarify some things that you said about 
log export and where that is, how it operates, and where we are in 
terms of timber supply, where we are in terms of reforestation. I 
think it's going to take a little more time than we have in this 
hearing room, and I would make the offer to sit down and meet 
and discuss these items in some detail and would very much appre- 
ciate that 

Senator Adams. Would you and Mr. Keefe set up a time, and I 
will be there. I know you have lost people out of your organization; 
I never expected the carpenters to come out with some of the posi- 
tions that they did, and it was very startling. So we'll try to sit 
down and work this out. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Simon. Well, the most immediate thing that has hap- 
pened as a result of the hearing is that Mr. Scott and Senator 
Adams will get together. But I hope something beyond that hap- 
pens. 

We thank you all very much for your testimony. 
[Additional statements supplied for the record follow:] 

Statement for the Record on Behalf of the Western Council of Industrial 

Workers 

submitted by MICHAEL DRAPER 

My name is Michael Draper and I'm Executive Secretary at the Western Council 
of Industrial Workers. I'm submitting this statement for the record on behalf of the 
30,000 Ck)uncil members, who are millworkers employed in the states of Washmg- 
ton, Oregon, California, Idaho, Montana and New Mexico. I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to submit this statement on the impact the Endangered Species Act is having 
on thousands of millworkers in the Pacific Northwest and to state our support of 
Senator Mark Hatfield's (R-OR) amendment to the Job Training Partnership Act. 
The Endangered Species Employment Transition Act (S. 2491). 

It may be difficult for you to imagine the economic devastation that rocks timber- 
dependent communities in the Pacific Northwest. Unfortunately, I see the pain and 
suffering every day. Listing of the spotted owl as a threatened species and subse- 
quent designation of spotted owl habitat has caused large-scale job displacement 
among millworkers. Over 100 mills have closed permanently since January 1990. 
The unemployment caused by spotted owl designation has left hard-working Ameri- 
cans with highly specialized skills, with little to no job opportunities. 
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Mill workers and thousands of other workers in related industries have been per- 
manently displaced as a result of compliance efforts to the Endangered Species Act. 
Congress passed a Hawed Endangered Species Act>-~Congress has a responsibility to 
make sure that workers who have lost their livelihoods due to ESA are allowed the 
opportunity to learn new skills. 

Senator Hatfield's bill to amend Title III of the ^ob Training Partner Act estab- 
lishes employment transition assistance programs that will save the individuals, 
families and communities that are deteriorating due to broad applications of ESa! 
We support S. 2491 because it provides: 1) new benefits for job search allowances; 2) 
needs-rehted payments; and 3) extended monetary assistance for workers in train- 
ing or educational programs. This legislation will allow displaced timber workers 
who have run out of money and hope, the opportunity to complete education and 
training programs they could otherwise not afford. It gives displaced workers a shot 
at a second career. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I ask you to put yourselves ■ i the 
shoes of American mUlworkers who have nowhere to turn. We ask you to support S. 
2491— give these hardworking people the opportunity to continue to work and sup^ 
port their families and communities. 

Thank you. 



Prepared Statement of Pamela A. Mattson 

Mr. Chair and members of the committee, I am here today to testify in support of 
S. 2491 to provide employment assistance for workers who have lost their jobs due 
to the Endangered Species Act. 

As you are no doubt aware, timber workers in Oregon face an uncertain future as 
a result of the decision to list the northern spotted owl as an endangered species. 
Implementation of new forest management plans and protection strategies for the 
owl will cause large reductions in timber supply in Oregon over the next 20-30 
years. These timber supply reductions may devastate many Oregon communities, es- 
pecially in rural areas. Over one-third of Oregon's manufacturing jobs are in the 
timber industry. Outside of the Portland and Salem metropolitan areas, lumber ac- 
counts directly or indirectly for almost 60 percent of manufacturing employment, 
and supports almost one-third of all nonagricultural employment. 

In 1988. over 60 percent of Oregon's timber supply came from federal lands. By 
1990, this percentage had dropped to 44 percent. Adding in the impact of the pro- 
posed owl conservation plan, public timber harvests in Oregon are expected to de- 
cline by about 40 percent from the levels of the mid-1980's. From 1989 through 1995, 
the timber industry in Oregon is expected to lose 25,000 jobs. Of this amount, the 
owl conservation plan is projected to be responsible for the loss of 14,500 jobs. The 
remainder of the job loss is due mostly to the introduction of technology into lumber 
and wood processing which was contributing to a restructuring and downsizing of 
the timber industry even before the listing of the spotted owl. 

As bad as the situation is for Oregon's timber industry, the dislocations occurring 
from the listing of the spotted oil may pale in comparison to the economic impact on 
the Pacific Northwest :f certain species of salmon are listed as endangered. Salmon 
runs on the Columbia River have been in steady decline since completion of the hy- 
droelectric power system in the 19S0's and 1940 s. If, and I emphasize if, because we 
can only speak in hypotheticals at this time, a salmon recovery plan were to require 
costly modifications to the series of dams along the Columbia or a reduction in the 
impoundment of water behind the dams, the economic impact would be severe. An 
abundance of cheap hydroelectricity throughout the region has been a huge factor 
in the post- World War II growth in the Pacific Northwest. The aluminum and other 
metals industries would be particularly impacted by any reduction in power supply 
or sharp increases in rates. Any scale-back in impoundment of water would affect 
the supply of water for irrigation on which the wheat fields and apple orchards of 
eastern Oregon Oregon and Washington are dependent. 

Because of these and other potential economic disruptions, Oregon is girding itself 
to deal with dislocated workers as a long-term problem. During the 1991 session of 
the Oregon Legislature, the Employment Division worked in partnership with the 
Job Training Partnership Administration in Oregon, the Oregon Economic Develop- 
ment Department, and the Office of Community College Services to assist the Gov- 
ernor and the Legislature in the design of a state funded dislocated worker program 
to supplement the federal resources under Title III of the Job Training Partnership 
Act. One of the primary problems identified by the training providers was the lack 
of adequate financial support of dislocated workers throughout the period of train- 
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ing. Regular unemployment benefits last for 26 weeks and many workers are forced 
to drop out of training programs when their benefits are exhausted. The Oregon 
Legislature responded by authorizing a 13 week extension of unemployment benefits 
for "structurally unemployed" dislocated workers, which includes timber workers, 
while these workers are in approved training. The Legislature also authorized an 
additional $8.5 million in a Dislocated Worker Fund to provide additional financial 
assistance when all unemployment benefits were exhausted if the worker continues 
to make satisfactory progress in the approved training program. 

Senator Hatfield has addressed this very critical need in S. 2491 by providing tor 
a needs-related payment to support workers while they participate m training. This 
makes possible the delivery of longer-term training to dislocated workers under this 
program. Our experience has shown that longer-term training leads to higher wage 
employment. Many timber workers do not have a high-school education and need 
training in basic education as well as occupational skills to succeed in a changing 
labor market. Some of our more successful dislocated worker training programs in 
Oregon for timber workers are based on a 2-year academic training program at a 
community college. Unemployment compensation will not support a worker and 
family for a 2-year program. Income support during training is an essential ingredi- 
ent for successful outcome to any training program. 

S 2491 would authorize an additional $50 million per year for 5 years to provide 
training adjustment assistance, and employment services to workers adversely af- 
fected by compliance with the Endangered Species Act. These additional resources 
are very much needed in Oregon. Even with the additional resources provided by 
the Oregon Legislature, we estimated that the total resources that would be avail- 
able from federal and state funds would be sufficient to train only about 4,400 disl(> 
cated workers during the 1991-1993 biennium. This is not enough. We estimated 
that an additional 8,600 dislocated workers would be seeking services during the bi- 
ennium and that there would not be moneys available to provide training to these 
workers 

One of the ways Oregon is trying to help dislocated workers who do not get into 
training is to provide intensified job search. S. 2491 would assist by providing for a 
Job search allowance at 90 percent of cost up to $800. This will help dislocated work- 
ers especially timber workers, in rural areas where new job opportunities will be 
scarce For many of these workers, relocation to another job market may be the 
only alternative. The expense of this activity can be an insurmountable obstacle to a 
worker who is unemployed and struggling to put food on the family table. Current 
resources will not support job search allowances on a large scale even when this 
may be the most cost-effective way to return the worker to gainful employment. 

In summary, S. 2491 takes care of three very critical needs for retraining— more 
resources to provide training, adequate income support for the worker to attend 
training, and a job search allowance to assist with job placement. Thank you tor the 
opportunity to provide input on this important bill. The need in Oregon for assist- 
ance to dislocated workers is great. We hope that the committee will act favorably 
on the bill. 

Senator Simon. Our hearing stands adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 11:35 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned.] 
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